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Welcome, 1957 


As THE whistles blow to mark the dawn 
of a New Year many an executive will 
be puzzling his head about salaries and 
wages. It is for this reason that several 
of this month’s articles are about the 
various problems in connection with 
manpower. The salary survey will be 
continued into next year and more ar- 
ticles will be printed about employee 
relations and salary standards. 


Bur no matter how good an employee 
policy a company has, it cannot expect 
work that is better than the tools with 
which workers are provided to do that 
work. There is a lot of office mod- 
ernization going on. Some interesting 
new developments in office buildings 
will be ready for reporting early in 
1937. Watch for them. 


Tue cover picture this month was 
made from the Kungsholm, Swedish 
American Line ship, by John Kabel 
whom readers will remember for sev- 
eral other striking covers. 
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Burroughs 


PLAN YOUR PAYROLL ACCOUNTING NOW 


to obtain the information required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Many employers are finding in recent Burroughs developments a simple solu- 
tion to accounting problems set up by the Federal Social Security Act. Many 
have found that the exceptional speed, ease and economy of new Burroughs 
machines make it possible actually to lower accounting costs and still have the 
additional information required. 


Investigate. Let a Burroughs representative assist you in meeting your payroll 
problems now, so that you will be prepared to furnish the information required 


by the Act when it becomes effective the first of the year. 
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BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING — 


Writes check (or pay envelope), earnings 
record, employee's statement an pereot sum- 
mary in one operation. Columa selection auto- 
matically controlled. All cotals accumulated. 
Models to handle every acc iz job. 





BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay envelope), employee's 
earnings statement, earnings record and pay- 
roll summary in one operation. a ates 
all fe as well totals. Many models for paren 
work as well as s for other accounting jo 


THIS NEW FOLDER 
MAY HELP YOU 


Burroughs has just produced an inter- 
esting descriptive folder illustrating 
complete payroll accounting methods, 
with typical forms for maintaining the 
information required by the Social 
Security Act. The forms show representa- 
tive entries and suitable column head- 
ings. You may have this folder without 
charge simply by mailing the coupon. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6142 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Send me the new folder, “Modern Payroll Methods”—which includes illustrations of forms for compiling figures required by the Federal Social 


Security Act. 
Name 


Type of business 





Address 





BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, automatically prints 
dates in proper columns, automatically sub- 
tracts deductions —calculates net pay. Can also 

be used as a fast adding- cting machine 
= all kinds of accounting work. Low prices. 


BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll a, in units or in strips. 
Payroll d in same operation. 
Fast and easy insertion and removal of checks. 
n also be us for correspondence and 
general tyoiae. Electric carriage operation. 
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Salary Standards in 250 
Lines of Business 


The first of a series of reports showing the minimum and 
maximum salaries actually being paid to clerical workers 
in offices in different parts of the country. The first report 
deals with the vital question of starting salaries in offices 


a 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


AGES ands salaries 
are in the spotlight. 
As the election news 


faded from the front 
pages the space that had been gob- 
bled up by political news and dis- 
cussions was promptly turned over 
to news and discussions of wage 
and salary adjustments. Thus, as 
1936 draws to an end management 
is face to face with a salary prob- 
lem that has been drawn into 
sharper focus than at any time for 
many years. 

Wage and salary increases are 
vying with various bonus plans for 
attention. Many companies have 
announced bonuses of one week’s 
salary to all employees. Many 
others have announced straight in- 
creases in salary. Steel companies, 
many textile companies, the leaders 
in the packing industry, several 
automobile companies and a host 
of others announced wage in- 
creases in November. 

The management of any com- 
pany which has as yet been unable 
to announce wage and salary boosts 
may be sure that, although they 
have said nothing to their em- 
ployees, the employees are anx- 


iously awaiting some word. The 
problem is out in the open and must 
be faced in one way or another. 
Living costs are increasing ; the de- 
mand for labor is reaching the 
point where thousands of employees 
can be a trifle independent. If they 
cannot obtain a raise where they 
are, it is likely they know of an- 
other opening where higher earn- 
ings are possible. That we are en- 
tering a period when the turnover 
of factory and office help will in- 
evitably increase sharply seems 
certain, unless management is ex- 
tremely skilful in handling the 
salary problem. 

The first step in considering a 
salary problem is a knowledge of 
what others are doing. Newspapers 
have been full of news of blanket 
salary increases, but there are 
many business men who cannot em- 
ploy this wholesale method of han- 
dling the salary problem. In thou- 
sands of offices there are any 
number of workers who are ade- 
quately paid. In these same offices 
it is likely that there are other 
groups of employees whose earn- 
ings are too low. 

But actual money salaries and 
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wages are not the whole prob- 
lem. Intertwined with the actual 
amounts in pay envelopes is the 
matter of salary and bonus plans, 
wage incentive plans, hours worked, 
overtime payment policies, vaca- 
tion allowances and frequency of 
pay days. There are times and cases 
where a liberalization of overtime 
pay, extension of vacation allow- 
ances, shortening of hours or some 
other concession will be looked upon 
with greater favor by employees 
than an actual increase in salary. 
There may be cases where an ad- 
justment in one or more of these 
working conditions will actually 
create more good-will than a small 
raise in salary or wage rates. 

So that management may know 
what is being paid throughout the 
country AMERICAN Business mag- 
azine, in cooperation with the Office 
Management Association of Chi- 
cago, has been conducting a nation- 
wide survey of salary standards for 
office employees. 

The purpose of the survey was 
to determine what percentage of 
companies employed job analysis 
for clerical occupations, how many 
were using any of the several wage 
incentive plans, and the salaries 
and working hours of various types 
of clerical workers. One outstand- 
ing revelation of the survey is the 
evidence showing how few com- 
panies are using any sort of wage 
incentive plan for office workers. 
One question on each survey blank 
was, “If you use any wage incentive 
method in paying employees check 
one of the following: (a) piece- 
work, (b) Halsey plan, (c) Barth 
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This Bonus Plan Works 


FN grea of machine operators in an office asked 
for a raise in salary. The management felt that 
salaries were high enough but agreed on a job analysis 
to determine piecework rates. After a careful study of 
production costs it was decided to set piecework rates at 
10 per cent less than previous costs, and to pay a bonus 
for all operators whose production averaged more than 
the old rates. The management guaranteed the operators 
the same earnings as before. Immediately after the piece- 
work and bonus rate went into effect earnings jumped 
an average of 10 per cent, yet the management saved a 
flat 10 per cent on the output of the department. The 
plan worked so well it is now being extended to other 
departments where good workers demand it. 












premium plan, (d) Gantt task and 
bonus, (e) Merrick differential 
bonus plan, (f) Taylor differential 
piece rate, (g) Emerson’s gradu- 
ated bonus plan. There were but 
314 per cent of all companies re- 
plying to the questionnaire who 
admitted using any of these plans, 
including straight piecework. Evi- 
dently the various wage incentive 
plans are not, as yet, popular. 
The survey determined starting 
salaries, as well as maximum sal- 
aries paid to secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, file clerks, mail 
clerks, bookkeepers, transcribers, 
calculating machine operators, and 
billing machine operators. 
Starting salaries for secretaries 
range from $14 a week up to and 
including $55 a week. We are glad 
to report that only three com- 
panies pay as little as $14 a week. 
The most popular starting salary 
for secretaries is $25 a week, and 
approximately 11 per cent of all 
companies who cooperated in the 
survey start secretaries at this 
figure. The next most popular 
figure is $20 per week as a start- 
ing wage for secretaries. From $20 
to $30 weekly is by far the most 
frequently mentioned figure for 
secretaries, there being almost ex- 
actly 68 per cent of all secretaries 


in this $20-$30 salary grouping. 

As would be expected, salaries 
for stenographers begin a notch 
lower than for secretaries. There 
are three companies who start 
stenographers at $10 weekly. From 
there the rate jumps to $12, 
and when it reaches $15 weekly it 
is the second most popular start- 
ing figure mentioned. Approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of all companies 
reporting start their stenographers 
at $15. Fourteen per cent start 
stenographers at $20 weekly, and 
none pay more than $30.50 for a 
week’s work of a stenographer. 

With typists the range is much 
smaller. The most popular start- 
ing salary for typists is $15 weekly, 
second most popular being $16.50. 
Fourteen per cent of the companies 
reporting pay the $15 figure, 8 per 
cent pay $16.50 to start, and none 
pay more than $26.50, and 9 per 
cent pay $20 weekly as a starting 
figure for typists. 

Starting salaries for file clerks 
begin at $8.00 weekly and range 
upwards to $26.50, this being the 
top figure reported. Thirteen per 
cent pay file clerks a starting salary 
of $15 weekly, which is the figure 
used by the largest number of all 
companies reporting. Slightly over 
9 per cent pay file clerks $15.50 

























































SECRETARIES: Their most 
popular starting salary is $25 a 
week, and 68 per cent of them are 
paid from $20 to $30 weekly 


weekly, and the same number start 
them at $16.50 weekly. Less than 
10 per cent of all reporting com- 
panies start file clerks at more than 
$20 weekly. 

With mail clerks the $15 weekly 
salary is also the most popular 
starting figure. Sixteen per cent of 
the cooperating companies who re- 
plied to the survey start mail clerks 
at $15 weekly, and the top starting 
salary reported is $28 and that is 
paid by only one company. The 
second most frequently mentioned 
starting salary for mail clerks 
proved to be $16.50 weekly. 

Bookkeepers’ salaries start at 
$12.50 for new employees, and 
range upwards to $66 as the high- 
est starting figure mentioned in the 
survey. The most frequently men- 
tioned weekly figure for book- 
keepers is $25 weekly, and this 
figure is used as a starting salary 
by slightly more than 10 per cent 
of all the companies reporting. The 
second most frequently mentioned 
figure is $20 weekly and it is paid 
by slightly more than 9 per cent of 
the companies. Approximately 51 
per cent of all bookkeepers em- 
ployed by the companies partici- 
pating in this survey start at 
salaries ranging between $20 and 
$30 weekly. 
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STENOGRAPHERS: $20 a week 
is the most frequently mentioned 
starting salary and $30.50 a week 
is top for starting stenographers 


The starting salary range of 
transcribers is from $12 to $32 
with $18 as the most frequently 
paid starting salary. It is paid by 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
firms. The second most frequently 
mentioned figure for transcribers 
is $20, which is paid by slightly 
more than 9 per cent of all those 
reporting. 

With calculating machine oper- 
ators the most frequently men- 
tioned starting figure is $15 weekly, 
which is paid by 10 per cent of all 
those reporting. Approximately 8 
per cent pay a starting salary of 
$16.50 a week for calculating ma- 
chine operators, and none pay more 
than $30 weekly as a starting 
salary. 

Billing machine operators are 
paid, as a starting salary, from $13 
weekly up to $35 weekly, but the 
most frequently mentioned salary 
figure as a starter is $15 weekly, 
while the second most frequently 
mentioned starting salary is $20 
weekly paid by only 4 per cent of 
those reporting. 

There seems to be little relation 
between salaries and the size of 
towns in which they are paid, there 
being some very low salaries re- 
ported in cities as large as Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Kansas City. 





TYPISTS: Fourteen per cent of 
them start at $15 weekly and 8 per 
cent receive $16.50 weekly as a 
starting figure for key pounders 


In fact all three of these cities 
figured in the lowest salary rates re- 
ported. Muncie, Indiana, appears 
several times in the low salary 
brackets, and a couple of small 
towns in Virginia, Ohio and Wis- 
consin also appear. These are towns 
of less than 10,000 population with 
comparatively little activity which 
would require a large number of 
office workers. 

In forthcoming issues we will at- 
tempt to analyze the various re- 
turns according to population of 
the towns in which various salary 
ranges fall, and endeavor to deter- 
mine what allowance if any is made 
for the supposedly lower living 
costs in smaller cities and towns. 

The companies reporting lowest 
salaries, while generally employing 
a small number of employees, were 
by no means all small employers. 
Some offices with as many as two 
hundred office employees started 
employees at the lowest salaries re- 
ported. Nor was there any particu- 
lar line of business which seemed 
to pay uniformly low salaries for a 
starting figure. Where salaries are 
low to start the fact seems to be 
entirely a matter of the individual 
company policy, and apparently 
not governed by any local or indus- 
trial condition. 





FILE CLERKS: Begin as low as 
$8.00, but the largest nwmber of 
them start at $15 weekly, with 
$26.50 as the top starting wage 


This is the picture of salaries for 
the various most widely used cleri- 
cal workers. Because most com- 
panies are now chiefly concerned 
with starting salaries we have not 
taken the space this month to re- 
port on top salaries. But in forth- 
coming issues we will analyze the 
figures paid for top salaries in all 
of the occupations mentioned in 
this article. Please bear in mind 
that all of the salaries mentioned 
in this article are lowest salaries 
starting salaries only. 
that this month’s 
analysis should be filed for compari- 


paid—or 
We suggest 


son with the next month’s analysis 
of top salaries. 

It may be added in closing that 
some companies are now planning 
to pay monthly, omitting all weekly 
or bimonthly pay days. They are 
going to adopt this policy to sim- 
Security 
tax facts, which are required 
monthly by the government. But 


plify reporting Social 


before adopting such a policy we 
urge that all companies consult 
employees, or at least give them 
adequate 
those in lower salary brackets, else 
having to wait an entire month for 
pay day will work a hardship and 
create considerable dissatisfaction 


notice — particularly 


among the employees. 





























THe warrant presented every 
Sangamo employee with a two- 
year (or more) service record en- 
titles the worker to a bonus equal 
to the dividends of two shares of 
stock for every year of work 


THIS CERTIFIES THAT... 
has throughout the year énding 


the right to modify or discontinue this plan. 











SERVICE WARRANT _ 
SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


....rendered faithful and uninterrupted service in the employ 
of the Sancamo Execrarc Company, Springfield, Illinois, and in return fer which and as additional 
compensation therefor the Company hereby issues.to her/him this certificate, and will pay to her/him 
while and if she/he is continuously retained im the employ, or her/his name continues without inter- 
ruption on the payroll, of the Company, on cach date upon which any cash dividend is paid upon its 


common stock, a sum in cash equal in amount to the eash dividend then being paid upon 
shares of said Company's common stock. All-of the foregoing payments and rights to receive the same 
are and shall be personal to whom this certificate is issued, shall not be transferable, and shall 
terminate with the death of said person or upon the termination of said person’s employment by the 
Company for any reason, whereupon this certifieate shall become oull and void. 

This warrant confers no ownership in the Company, or rights to earnings except when, as, and if « 
cash dividend on the common stock of the Company is declared. 

It is the desire and intention of the Company to continue this plan permanently, but in the event 
that any laws or other conditions now unforeseen should render it impracticable, the Company reserves 


In Wirness Warreor, said Sangamo Electric Company has caused its corporate name and seal to 
be hereunto affixed and this certificate to be exeeuted for and in its behalf by its duly authorized officers. 
























Sancamo Exvectric Company, 


PRESIDENT 


Two Dividend-Sharing 


Plans That Work 


Package Machinery Company and Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany prove that better work, lower turnover and improved 
labor relations follow introduction of plan to share dividends 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


ITH the first year of 

its operation soon to 

be completed, both 

employees and officials 
of the Sangamo Electric Company, 
Springfield, Illinois, are pleased 
with the _ profit-sharing plan 
launched January 1, 1936. It is a 
plan which, without a lot of red 
tape, pays a bonus to workers based 
on company profits. 

The scheme revolves around cer- 
tificates called “service warrants” 
which are issued to each employee, 
regardless of position, on comple- 


tion of two years’ service. Each 
year on the payroll entitles a 
worker to a bonus equal to the divi- 
dends on two shares of stock. Thus, 
if dividends of two dollars a share 
are declared, a man with the com- 
pany ten years collects forty dol- 
lars from his service warrant. Up 
to date, three quarterly dividends 
have been declared at Sangamo and 
bonus checks on warrants have 
been distributed along with divi- 
dend checks to stockholders. 
Originated by the Package Ma- 
chinery Company of Springfield, 
[12] 


Massachusetts, this same plan has 
been in force there since 1926. As 
far as is known the idea was com- 
pletely new when introduced by 
this company, and although it has 
been continued successfully for ten 
years, it was not until the last year 
that general interest in it was evi- 
denced, according to Roe S. Clark, 
treasurer of the concern. Out of 
this interest emerged the Sangamo 
profit-sharing plan, similar in most 
respects to the Package Machinery 
plan. The latter concern, however, 
issues warrants to employees at the 
end of one year with the company, 
and in addition to paying bonus- 
dividends on the same basis as 
Sangamo, each warrant carries 
with it $100 of life insurance, free 
of cost to the recipient. Through 
December 1935, the Package Ma- 
chinery Company distributed to 
employees as their share of the 
profits more than $91,000 in cash 
and has in force at the present time 
approximately $160,000 of insur- 
ance without cost to employees. 
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President R. C. Lanphier of the 
Sangamo company, in explaining 
his company’s reasons for adopting 
this type of bonus plan said: “We 
considered various plans for extra 
compensation to our employees for 
some time. We wanted a plan hav- 
ing some relation to earnings or 
profits. None of the ordinary 
profit-sharing plans appealed to us, 
nor have we desired to encourage 
purchase of stock by employees, 
remembering the sad experiences of 
many companies and their em- 
ployees during the depression. The 
service-warrant plan proved the 
answer to our search.” 

The service warrants were dis- 
tributed at Sangamo without any 
previous hint to employees that 
they were going to share in com- 
pany profits during the present 
year. Naturally this caused a com- 
motion of favorable comment 
throughout the plant. It helped 
give the company an auspicious 
take-off for the new year and a 
spirit of “belonging” has come to 
prevail among the workers there. 

When the plan got under way 
there were about 900 workers in 
the Springfield plant. The total 
today is 1,200. More than 850 
benefit by the service-warrant plan. 
The service record of this group 
ranges from two to thirty-eight 
years, with an average of ten years 
per employee. This means that at 
the close of 1936, the company will 
have paid a bonus on these war- 
rants equivalent to the dividends 
on 19,000 shares of common stock, 
as against a total of 139,000 
shares in the hands of stockholders. 
Or to put it in a lump sum, about 
$40,000 will have been distributed 
in one year to employees in Spring- 
field as extra compensation. 

The warrant promises nothing to 
the worker except that for one year 
he will share in the dividends paid 
to stockholders. If the directors of 
the company declare no dividends, 
then there is no bonus. While the 
experience during the first year of 
the plan indicates that new war- 
rants will be issued as the years 
roll around, there is no obligation 
on the part of the company to con- 








MinstrEL shows given by employees are but one of the many forms of 
employee activities at the Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, Illinois 


tinue the plan if at any time it seems 
unwise. Furthermore, the plan en- 
tails no investment on the part of 
the employee, no financial responsi- 
bility of any kind, no participation 
in ownership of the company, and 
no continuing rights to the worker 
who leaves the company, or to his 
family after his death. 


As President Lanphier points 
out, neither company nor individual 
is left with an empty balloon when 
depressions wipe out profits and 
reduce stock values. Few executives 
who sold stock to their workers as 
a good-will gesture will ever forget 
their predicament when values be- 
gan to tumble in 1929. Instead of 
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THE PAChAGE MACHINERY 
PLAN AT A GLANCE 


ON COMPLETION of one year’s service every 

Package Machinery Company employee, regard- 
less of position, receives a “service warrant,” which 
carries with it the earning power of two shares of com- 
mon stock payable as dividends are declared. 


With each warrant goes an insurance policy for $100, 
free of cost to the recipient. Through December 1935, 
the company shared profits to the extent of $91,000 in 
cash, and now has in force about $160,000 in insurance. 








proving a blessing to these workers, 
and a binding tie between them and 
the company, the plan turned out 
to be a boomerang with a kick as 
dangerous as that of a Missouri 
mule. “You sold us this stock at 
forty dollars a share—you said it 
was a good investment—and now 
it’s worth only ten!” cried the work- 
ers to their employers. “Come on 
now, give us our money back, or else 
we will have been cheated,” they 
added. And there was the employer, 
cursed by his own good intentions. 

This situation could never arise 
with the Sangamo plan. When there 
is a melon to be cut, the worker gets 
his slice. If there is none, he tightens 
his belt and waits for better days. 

Has the idea any weakness? 
Well, perhaps one. It provides no 
sliding scale of extra compensation 
to take care of differences in merit 
and position. An old-timer doing 
manual labor, and the sales man- 
ager, would get the same bonus if 
they started the same year with the 
company. Two men in the same de- 
partment of equal service would 
share alike, even though one might 
be outstanding on his job and the 
other mediocre. However, there are 
always other ways of rewarding the 
standouts in your business—by in- 
creases in salary, by promotion, 
and even by confidential bonuses 
that have no connection with the 
service-warrant plan. Usually, and 
this is so with Sangamo, the great 





majority of the workers in a com- 
pany are rank and file. 

Was there any other motive that 
prompted the executives of the 
Sangamo company to grant this 
extra compensation to their work- 
ers? Had there been friction that 
they were anxious to eliminate? 
Was the competition for labor in 
Springfield so strong that they felt 
the need of a special inducement 
that would reduce turnover? Had 
the workers themselves demanded a 
share in the profits? Was the plan 
devised to counteract agitators? 

The answer in each case is “ab- 
solutely no,” according to D. S. 
Funk, vice president of the com- 
pany, who worked with Mr. Lan- 
phier in adopting the plan. “We 
have never had the slightest diffi- 
culty with our workers,” he said. 
“We pay them as much as any 
other company in the community, 
perhaps a little bit more. Mr. 
Lanphier has been with the com- 
pany since it started, thirty-cight 
years ago. Many of our workers 
have been with him during much of 
that time. No, labor difficulties had 
nothing at all to do with these serv- 
ice warrants.” 

‘What then, did prompt you to 
adopt this plan?” That was the 
next logical question—one that 
President Lanphier would probably 
have dodged, but one that Mr. 
Funk explained without hesitation. 
“Nothing more or less than Mr. 





Lanphier’s desire to give our people 
in the shop and the office a share 
in the profits which they are all 
helping to earn.” 

The service-warrant plan is not 
the only evidence of mutual under- 
standing among workers and execu 
tives. There is the Sangamo “Fif 
teen Year Club.” As the name im 
plies, the members of this club 
have been with the company fifteen 
or more years. There are 326 in the 
group—a rather remarkable per 
centage of the total employees. 
They are the hub around which re 
volves most of the comradeship in 
the company. Dances, parties, pic 
nics, shows, these and other activi 
ties, bring the members of the club 
constantly together. On thecommit- 
tees that plan these functions, and 
in the casts of their shows, are men 
and women from factory and office, 
from executive swivel-chair and 
workbench, rubbing shoulders on 
a plane of equality. There are no 
“false fronts” with Sangamo. The 
other night, for example, the mem- 
bers of the club put on a minstrel 
show which was seen by more than 
six thousand persons including 
workers, their families and friends. 
So great was the demand for seats 
that the show had to be repeated 
several nights. And in those rows 
of black faces intermingled em- 
ployees of all ranks in the company. 

A health department keeps work- 
ers at Sangamo physically fit. One 
of Springfield’s best physicians 
gives annual examinations to both 
men and women, and, of course, to 
new employees. They are compul- 
sory. A cafeteria serves food at 
prices so low it seems impossible for 
the company to break even on its 
operation. An educational plan 
provides half the tuition for any 
worker who wants to take a corre- 
spondence course applicable to his 
job, or one that he may expect to 
hold later. A credit union solves 
many personal finance problems. 
Last summer vacations with pay 
were extended to include all work- 
ers, both factory and office. Here 
again, employees share alike, the 
length of vacation depending on 
the length of service. 
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Holiday 
Letters 
That 


Leave 
Me Gold 


= 
By CAMERON McPHERSON 


EXT to making out his 
income tax there is noth- 
ing a_ business man 
dreads quite so much as 

writing a Christmas letter. Usually 
one of two things happens. Either 
he develops a spring poet complex 
and spills over, or he goes into re- 
verse and writes a letter so stiff and 
cold that it strikes a sour note. To 
get just the right amount of senti- 
ment and a proper balance of sin- 
cerity is not easy, even for a person 
with a flair for that sort of thing. 
For the stiff-backed man of busi- 
ness it is positively distracting. Yet 
it must be done. Certainly it would 
be a shame to let the holidays go 
by without expressing appreciation 
for past favors and your good 
wishes for the coming year to cus- 
tomers and friends. 

Perhaps the best approach to 
the problem is by the process of 
elimination. Put yourself in the 
place of the person destined to re- 
ceive such a letter. If you are like 
the average man you react nega- 
tively to bald sentiment. It strikes 
a false note. You don’t like sloppy, 
gushy people, and you don’t like 
sloppy, gushy letters. You view 
with suspicion the holiday letter 





when you open it. 


"Merry Christmas." 


great prosperity. 








Frankly, I would like to walk up to your 
house, knock at the door and greet you 


I would like to put out my hand and grasp 
yours and say, fromthe bottom of my heart, 


But like you, I expect to be enjoying Christ- 
mas in my own home, so it is impossible for 
me to give you my best wishes in person. 


But in so far as I can ina mere letter, let 
me say that everyone at this office wishes 
you and yours the Merriest of all Christmases 
this good year of 1936. 


And what is more—we hope that 1937 will 
bring you good fortune, good health and 








Simpuiciry, naturalness and brevity mark this suggestion for a Christ- 
mas letter which is a letter of greeting and no more 


that overstresses appreciation for 
past favors; you figure that the 
writer really means he hopes you 
will treat him even more kindly next 
year. You slightly resent that in- 
direct suggestion. You want people 
to say what they mean. You back 
away from the letter’ that visibly 
tries to be clever. Deliberately 
clever letters, like too clever people, 
tend to antagonize. They leave the 
impression that “somebody thinks 
he is smart.” This applies, to a 
lesser degree, to the “original” 
letter. Some people seem to think 
their reputation for being distinc- 
tive depends upon letters which are 
different from anything ever writ- 
[15] 


ten before. The idea is all right. 
But the psychology is wrong. Peo- 
ple are funny about folks who think 
they must do everything differ- 
ently. That mental attitude might 
be an asset, but it should be kept 
within bounds. There is danger of 
making your associates too con- | 
scious of your importance. 

The priceless ingredient of a 
holiday letter is naturalness and 
sincerity. The less you strive to be 
clever, the more homely and easily 
you write, the nearer you will come 
to ringing the bell. Be yourself. Say 
what is in your heart, just as you 
would if face to face with the per- 
son to whom you are writing. Make 
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him feel the warmth of your ex- 
tended hand. Say it simply and 
say it briefly. Brevity is the twin 
brother of sincerity. Brevity drives 
your thoughts home and makes 
them register. It is when you try to 
paint the lily that the rouge shows 
up. It takes a truly talented man 
to take two pages to say Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 

There is something about a sin- 
cere letter that tugs just a wee bit 
at the heartstrings. There is a 
touch of intimacy not found in a 
greeting card. It clicks with you 
because it rings true; you like peo- 
ple who are true. And that goes for 
Christmas letters to customers and 
friends, as well as New Year’s let- 
ters to salesmen and distributors. 
Personally I like the idea of a New- 
Year’s letter even better than the 
Christmas letter. It has always 
seemed to me that New Year’s was 
a more appropriate time for busi- 
ness men to exchange greetings and 
good wishes than Christmas, espe- 








cially in a country where we all do 
business with some non-Christian 
people. The beginning of a new year 
is a business event. It lends itself 
to a business-like, man-to-man let- 
ter. It affords an opportunity to 
review the year which has closed 
and to discuss the year that ap- 
proaches. A New Year’s letter, un- 
like a Christmas letter, can touch 
upon business matters of mutual 
interest without showing bad taste. 
Although there is some division 
of opinion about the propriety of 
talking business in holiday letters 
of any kind, it is a fact that a New 
Year’s letter is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to tell about plans of mutual 
interest and to discuss conditions. 
It is particularly helpful if an 
executive has information about his 
line of business which is not com- 
mon knowledge, but which if ex- 
plained will increase confidence in 
the minds of the men who receive 
his letter. 
It is perhaps for this reason that 





many business executives combine 
a New Year’s letter with a full and 
frank discussion of business plans 
for the coming year, an outline of 
proposed activities, and sugges- 
tions for cashing in on these vari- 
ous activities. 

Retailers, wholesalers, salesmen 
and distributors are glad to have 
some word of encouragement and 
approval from higher executives, or 
at least some word of plans and 
activities for the coming year. Then 
why not give them this helpful and 
encouraging information in the 
form of a New Year’s letter? It 
seems altogether fitting and proper, 
provided it is done in a helpful and 
friendly spirit, in keeping with the 
season. Even in the case of letters 
to customers it is often possible to 
inject a truly helpful idea, or at 
least a generally helpful suggestion 
or two in New Year’s letters. But 
the ideas should be unselfish and 
should not smack of “how about 
some more business for next year?” 


Collection Idea for New Year's 





The Greatest Thing 
in Business Is Free 


You have made some sort of 
appraisal of your gains and loss- 
es during the year. We hope it 
has been a good year for you, and 
let us pause here to say that we 
wish you a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


But to get back to what we said 
at the beginning of this letter-- 
the greatest thing in business is 
free. And that is a reputation 
for paying bills promptly. With 
such a reputation a man has noth- 
ing to fear. 


Surely such an asset is worth a 
great deal more than one could 
possibly gain in material things 
in any year. And that is why we 
send this New Year's Greeting and 
include the suggestion that you 
clean up that balance of $85.60 
on our books against you. 


Send a check now and keep that 
priceless reputation. 











S THE old year draws to a 
close almost everyone 
makes some sort of men- 
tal check-up and inven- 

tory of gains and losses. We look 
back over the year and see where 
we have done better than we ex- 
pected, where we have been disap- 
pointed. In this mental process we 
are likely to remember any bills 
we owe and resolve to get them 
paid at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

In this frame of mind almost 
everyone is perhaps more than ordi- 
narily susceptible to collection let- 
ters. Properly handled, an end-of- 
the-year collection letter can pull 
excellent results. Reproduced at the 
side is a letter which has been used 
a number of times at the end of the 
year to good effect. 

And here is another idea which 
may prove helpful, although it is 





not exactly new. It is a variation 
of the old “paying for dead horses” 
theme: 

“Many a good business man feels 
that he doesn’t want to tarnish next 
year’s record with the necessity for 
paying last year’s bills. It is a 
splendid feeling to begin the New 
Year with no old bills hanging over 
our heads. 

“It is always difficult to pay last 
year’s bills, and that is why we 
pause during this busy end-of-the- 
year season to suggest that, before 
old Father Time swings his scythe 
for the last time this year, you send 
us a check for $65.90 which is the 
exact balance you now owe us. 

“This is probably the last letter 
we will have occasion to write you 
this year. Let us end the year with 
our cordial and sincere good wishes 
for great prosperity and happiness 
for you all through 1937.” 
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Cooperatives thrive against this sort of competition, but against 
modern chains, mail-order houses and better types of independents the 


“co-ops” have a tough battle 


The Hullabaloo About 


Cooperatives 


HE recent convention of 

the Cooperative League of 

the United States held at 

Columbus, Ohio, brought 
forth a flood of editorials concern- 
ing the future of the profit system, 
if, when, and as, the cooperative 
system spreads and grows more 
powerful. Few of these editorials 
have been rational or good hu- 
mored. Most of them have been 
predicated on the idea that the 
government will be expected to aid 
the cooperative system. Many 
“view with alarm” the threat of a 
powerful consumer cooperative 
movement in the United States. 
Nearly all writers seem to assume 
that business for profit has an irre- 
vocable franchise, unassailable, 
and heaven sent. 

Further alarm is expressed at 
what may come of the President’s 
action in sending a group of men 
to Europe to study and report on 
various European cooperative de- 


velopments. This mission has re- 
turned and their report is awaited 
with much interest. Still greater 
concern about the government’s at- 
titude toward cooperatives is felt 
as a result of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act which went out of its way 
to favor cooperatives, in specifi- 
cally stating that nothing in the 
act should prevent cooperative 
associations from returning to 
members the whole or any part of 
its net earnings. 

There is definite evidence that 
the group of investigators sent to 
Surope by President Roosevelt 
this summer arrived at no unani- 
mous decision. It is reported that 
no agreement can be reached and 
that several different reports will be 
submitted. 

That business is unduly worried 
about the cooperative movements 
seems certain. In spite of its growth 
in certain areas there seems no evi- 
dence that it is enjoying as wide- 
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spread or as sound a growth as 
much of the publicity concerning it 
would indicate. True, some of the 
leaders of the movement apparently 
have a “messianic complex,” aimed 
at the destruction of the profit sys- 
tem. In other words they seem bent 
on making it a religion or a cru- 
sade, instead of a practicable meth- 
od of saving money for consumers. 

Contrast with the visionary 
dream of the more maniacal enthu- 
siasts, this statement of Murray D. 
Lincoln, secretary, Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, who asks, “Can 
private companies compete?” and 
answers, “There is nothing in the 
world to keep them from doing it. 
In fact, no one who is practical 
visions a time when all business will 
be done cooperatively. Even though 
it might be best in the long run, it 
will not be accomplished while you 
and I are on earth. 

“In fact, a cooperative needs 
only to do a certain percentage of 
the business in each line, although 
it may vary in certain lines. That 
sets up standards that others must 
equal or better, or the co-op gets 
the business. And cooperatives also 
are strengthened by the competi- 
tion of private industry. 

“As I see it, we will eventually 
have a very large cooperative de- 
velopment in the United States. 
Alongside of it will be the present 
highly organized private profit 
structure. And then on the out- 
skirts of both will be the smaller 
individualistic enterprises. And one 
will serve as a check and balance 
on the other.” 

In so far as the movement is pre- 
sented as a crusade or as an evan- 
gelical and spiritual uprising it is 
likely to fail. But on this basis a 
number of the cooperative groups 
are seeking federal aid, and the 
Scott bill introduced in the last 
session of congress sought to pro- 
vide governmental machinery to 
aid cooperatives. 

The Scott bill is likely to be 
aired again in the next session of 
congress, and may find support on 
the grounds that it seeks to pro- 
vide credit facilities for consumer 
cooperatives (Continued on page 46) 














































Popular-Priced Line Speeds 


Sale of Quality Loods 


When Henry Disston and Sons, Inc., offered a lower-priced 
line to meet consumer demand they tapped a rich, new 
market and also increased sales of original quality products 


ILL the introduction 
of a popular-priced 
line of merchandise by 
a manufacturer of 
quality products react unfavor- 
ably on the sale of the higher- 
quality, higher-priced line? 

This is a question which every 
quality manufacturer must face 
sooner or later. The demand for 
lower-priced merchandise from the 
consumer, from dealers and dis- 
tributors or both is incessant on 
any manufacturer of quality 
goods. But having built a reputa- 
tion and a business on a standard 
of quality it is only natural that 
any manufacturer should stand on 
the brink in shivering hesitation 
before he takes the plunge into the 
cool waters of price competition. 

This was the problem which 
faced the world-famed house of 
Henry Disston and Sons, Inc., as 
the long-remembered year of 1932 
waned. In addition to the usual de- 
mand for merchandise to provide 
competition for the syndicate 
stores and mail-order companies, 
Disston had to cope with the un- 
deniable call for merchandise 
priced more in keeping with eco- 
nomic conditions. But it was no 
question to be answered flippantly. 
Disston’s world-wide reputation 
for quality merchandise was such 
that the company could not afford 
to risk it on merchandise below 
established Disston standards. 

As S. Horace Disston, vice 
president of the company puts it, 


by the end of 1932, it was evi- 
dent that popular-priced merchan- 
dise would have the call for some 
time. We then decided to amplify 
the Disston line of popular-priced 
saws. Six grades of hand saws to 
retail for $.75, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75 and $2.00 were de- 
signed—saws that would enable 
the hardware merchant to sell 
Disston-made saws within this 
price range. 

In the older Disston line of saws 
prices began at $2.40, and the 
saws were identified as ““D-7, D-8” 
and so on. But with the new line, 
as Mr. Disston points out, there 


were attractive brands for each of 
the different grades. The lowest- 
priced number was named “Lead- 
er,” the brand showing two race 
horses with jockeys. The next 
grade was called “Speedster,” 
showing a racing automobile. The 
third was given the name “Pace- 
maker” illustrated with two track 
athletes running; fourth was “Air- 
master,” with an airplane in flight ; 
fifth, ““Defender,”’ with two men on 
a speeding bobsled; sixth, “Chal- 
lenger,” the brand showing a rac- 
ing speedboat. 

A new line of two-man cross- 
cut saws consisting of wide saws 
in four styles of teeth, narrow 
saws in six styles of teeth, and one- 
man saws in four styles of teeth, 
was designed. All these saws were 
made in various lengths and popu- 
lar gauges, about seventy-five 
numbers altogether. In our litera- 
ture these saws were described 
briefly, as “A line of Cross-Cut 
saws designed to meet popular- 


America Is Rebuilding! Disston Saws Are Selling 
Get your stock ready for greater Hand Saw Sales 





FREE 
Display Stand 








A typicat Disston business paper advertisement in which both the 
original Disston saws, and new lines were advertised on facing pages 
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priced competition with a better 
saw and still give the merchant a 
good, business-like margin.” 

The home workshop movement, 
due perhaps to so many persons 
being out of employment and the 
lack of sufficient funds for more 
expensive forms of recreation, was 
by now taking hold rapidly all 
over the country. It was deemed 
advisable to have a line of popu- 
lar-priced circular saws for use on 
the electric bench saw in the home 
workshop. Three types of saws— 
rip, cross-cut, and combination— 
were designed for home workshop 
use. These saws were made in six-, 
seven-, eight- and ten-inch sizes. 
We gave these saws the name, 
“Keystone Home Workshop Cir- 
cular Saws.” “An Introductory 
Sales Stock Package” was worked 
up, consisting of nine circular 
saws, each saw mounted on an at- 
tractively-printed display card. 
Three cards were joined together 
to make a three-division display 
for counter use or window. The 
nine saws comprising the set con- 
stituted an assortment of one 
cross-cut, one rip and one combi- 
nation each of the six-, seven- and 
eight-inch sizes. On the reverse 
side of each display card were 
printed instructions for setting and 
filing circular saws. 

The Disston salesmen were start- 
ed with the three new Keystone lines 
about the middle of May, 1933. 
From then, until the end of the year, 
sales on the six new Keystone hand 
saws amounted to thousands of 
dozens. During the same period, 
thousands of Keystone home work- 
shop circular saws and Keystone 
cross-cut saws were sold. 

In February, 1934, we began ad- 
vertising Keystone home workshop 
circular saws to the consumer in 
four popular publications covering 
the homecraft field. With this ad- 
vertising as a keynote, an eight- 
page folder-broadside was pre- 
pared featuring this advertising 
and the Keystone home workshop 
circular saws. The folder also fea- 
tured Keystone hand saws and 
Keystone cross-cut saws. This was 
mailed to major hardware stores 
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WHEN any company famed for quality thinks of introducing a lower- 
priced line, everyone trembles with fear that the quality items will suffer. 
But S. Horace Disston, vice president of the famed Disston saw and steel 
organization, here tells how his company brought out cheaper saws while 
maintaining a steady sales increase on the higher-priced lines 


and wholesalers early in March. 
The lines proved popular and regu- 
lar monthly orders carrying the 
sales of each of these lines to size- 
able figures are increasing steadily. 

Early in 1935 our company 
started a new sales drive on Key- 
stone “Made by Disston,” hand 
saws. This consisted of a carefully 
selected assortment of twelve Key- 
stone hand saws, the total sales 
value of which, over the counter, 
was $16.10. 


Packed with the saws was a dis- 
play which consisted of a substan- 
tial wooden stand, the legs of which 
were slotted to carry five twenty- 
six-inch Keystone hand saws on one 
side, and five Disston hand saws on 
the other side. There was an attrac- 
tive sign card twenty-two by seven 
and three-quarters inches, litho- 
graphed on both sides, which fitted 
in the top of the display. One side 
featured Keystone in yellow and 


black ; the (Continued on page 40) 








N AN office where a large 
amount of statistical work 
was being done it was noticed 
that some of the workers 

would habitually lean far over and 
peer intently at the papers from 
which they were transcribing fig- 
ures. Obviously this was an added 
strain on the operators, who fre- 
quently were seen to stop work. 

A study of the operations in- 
volved in this particular work indi- 
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Workshops of Business 


cated that improvement might be 
expected with better lighting and a 
different angle for the papers. A 
novel, detachable bracket, with a 
sloping shelf, was devised to hold 
the papers; then supplementary 
lighting was added to the prevail- 
ing room lighting. A change was 
quickly noticed in the quality of 
the work and the output. In one 
month careful records were kept 
which gave proof that mistakes had 


decreased 27 per cent while pro- 
duction had increased 30 per cent. 
Today, with the low cost of a 
light meter and reduced rates for 
electric power there is little excuse 
for conducting any office or factory 
operation without proper lighting. 
In hundreds of offices light meters 
are considered more important 
than thermometers, for workers are 
quick to sense a slight change in 
temperature, but not in light. 















In this room (top left) H. M. 
Gousha and Company, well-known 
map makers, have provided fifty 
foot candles of illumination with 
indirect lighting for their map 
draftsmen. While this volume of 
light is not necessary for usual of- 
fice work it is highly important 
where meticulous work is done for 
sustained periods. Just how well- 
lighted this drafting room really 
is becomes apparent when we com- 
pare it with the ordinary office 
workroom where from five to seven 
foot candles of light are all that are 
available on desk tops. 












Luxurious chairs and couches of 
deep red leather and chromium 
nickel are enhanced by indirect 
lighting in this modern showroom 
of D. Myers and Sons, Inc., the well- 
known Baltimore shoe manufac- 
turers. Merchandise displays are 
effectively spotlighted. If a sales- 
room of this nature does not stimu- 
late buying we can think of nothing 
that would. Telephone rooms, a 
shower bath and restrooms adjoin 
the salesroom. One customer is said 
to have remarked, “Your shoes look 
one dollar a pair better in this 
colorful and restful setting.” 
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It is often possible to arrange a 
general office so that every desk has 
most of the advantages, with none 
of the disadvantages, of a private 
office. Such an office plan is shown 
at the left in a view of part of the 
Irving Trust Company’s offices. 
Thirty-nine luminaries furnish indi- 
rect lighting which creates no 
bothersome shadows or eye-tiring 
glare. Modernistic treatment of the 
walls and furnishings, with a mod- 
ern note in the desks and chairs, all 
combine to give the feeling that here 
is an organization on its toes in 
every way. 





While few, if any, private offices 
need the intensity of light required 
for general offices where work such 
as typing, accounting, drafting and 
other detailed jobs are handled, 
tests have proved that the average 
private office is lighted less than 
half as well as it should be. Twelve 
to fifteen foot candles of light are 
needed for executive work usually 
done in private offices, and more if 
there is any amount of close work to 
be done. In the private office to the 
left there are four 100-watt Mazda 
lamps providing a general illumina- 
tion level of fifteen foot candles. 





Here is an office lighted by a 
method which makes it possible to 
provide better illumination in any 
office, no matter how old, without 
great remodelling expense. Note the 
wall fixture above the picture be- 
tween the windows. This type of fix- 
ture throws the light up and out, 
utilizing the white walls and ceil- 
ings for reflection and distribution 
of the light. This particular office 
is unusually well lighted with four 
1000-watt lamps giving sixty foot 
candles on the desk top, an extraor- 
dinary amount of light for any 
office for executive duties. 















































A wave of hijacking and theft from trucks 
may hit your town any day —that's why 
you will want to read this story which 
tells how Chicago business men, work- 
iné with police, state and federal officers, 
bore down on the thieves and fences with 
a heavy hand and made Chicago streets 
safe—or nearly safe—from hijacking 
which was costing a million dollars 
yearly in losses and insurance rates 





AN INVITATION TO THIEVES 


Business Fights the Hijackers 


IVE A. M. Cold, dark, lone- 
some roads. A truck and 
trailer load of butter—250 
tubs—rolling toward Chi- 
cago. Suddenly a blinding glare of 
spotlights flashes into the driver’s 
eyes. Frightened, thinking per- 
haps a policeman may be stopping 
him to ask about that rear-vision 
mirror he has neglected to buy, or 
to tell him that his tail-lights aren’t 
burning, he brings the big truck to 
a grinding, screeching stop. 
Before he knows it burly men 
are piling into the truck, menacing 
him with guns and saying, “Get the 
hell out o’ here.” Then he knows it’s 
a hijacking. He is thrown in the 
rear of a near-by automobile, blind- 
folded and covered with blankets. 
He feels the car start moving and 
for an hour or two, cold, cramped 
and uncomfortable, he is driven 
around; then the car stops and he 
is taken into a house where he is 
held for a few hours, given a kick 
in the pants, and turned loose. 
By the time he is released the 
butter from his truck is being 
eaten—by honest people in honest 
hotels and restaurants, with only a 
few, other than the actual thieves 
and fence, knowing it was “hot.” 
Change “butter” to cigarettes, 


cigars, sugar, shoes, clothing, 
canned goods, chewing gum; or 
change the scene to daylight, per- 
haps on a mid-city street in Chi- 
cago and you have the picture of a 
wave of hijacking which swept 
Chicago a few years ago at the cost 
to business interests of the Windy 
City of nearly $1,000,000 a year. 
This year losses have decreased 
to less than $40,000. 

This tremendous saving in losses 
to merchants, manufacturers and 
wholesalers did not come about 
through natural courses. Only 
through the close cooperation and 
the sustained effort of a group of 
business men, working with city, 
state and federal authorities was it 
possible to cope with the criminal 
organizations which, until recently, 
seemed able to hijack any truck- 
load of merchandise they spotted, 
steal the goods, dispose of them 
through well-organized fences and 
feel reasonably safe from punish- 
ment of any kind. 

One of the biggest factors in the 
apparent ease with which criminals 
operated was the carelessness, tol- 
erance and slipshod methods of 
business men. Their reluctance to 
track down thieves, and the atti- 
tude that, “Oh we are insured, why 
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should we worry?” actually made 
it easy for thieves to operate in 
broad daylight, hijacking an aver- 
age of about one truckload of 
valuable merchandise every day. 
This spirit of resignation on the 
part of business men, coupled with 
the highly efficient criminal organi- 
zation of lawyers, political power, 
lax law enforcement, and abetted 
by inadequate police personnel was 
costing Chicago business men thou- 
sands of dollars every week, both 
in actual losses and the high insur- 
ance rates which inevitably accom- 
pany waves of hijacking. 

Finally one company lost a 
truckload of shoes—about $20,000 
worth—in a daylight hijacking 
within the city limits of Chicago. 
When one of the officials of this 
company tried to interest other 
business men who had _ suffered 
similarly in cooperating with him 
to attack the hijackers, most of 
them merely shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said, “Oh we carry insur- 
ance,” or “What’s the use? We can 
do nothing.” But this one man kept 
plugging away at the problem until 
a committee of business men was 
formed. They tackled the problem 
from several angles. First they 
made a study of losses and mapped 
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the scenes of hijackings. Then, in 
cooperation with the police depart- 
ment they outlined preferential 
routes which were recommended for 
all trucking These routes were 
patrolled as carefully as possible 
with the wholly inadequate number 
of policemen available. Then they 
obtained the cooperation of the 
Governor of Illinois and the Illinois 
State Police to work with Chicago 
policemen in protecting these pref- 
erential shipping routes. 

Soon it became apparent that 
catching hijackers was far easier 
than convicting them. To begin 
with, the thieves have excellent legal 
representation; and they have a 
certain amount of political influ- 
ence here and there. This is particu- 
larly true of old and experienced 
fences, without whom hijacking 
would be virtually profitless. 

Many obstacles to speedy convic- 
tion were encountered. In addition 
to the usual delays, postponements 
and bond-jumpings it was found 
extremely difficult to identify mer- 
chandise recovered after a theft. 
For example, a truckload of butter 
is hijacked; later traced to the 
kitchens of a restaurant. Brought 
into court the restaurant propri- 
etor testifies that he had no idea 
the butter was stolen property. The 
shippers of the butter present evi- 
dence indicating that butter was 
stolen from their trucks, and that 
butter believed to be part of the hi- 
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jacked shipment was traced to the 
restaurant in question. But evi- 
dence is evidence, and no one could 
swear that the butter in the restau- 
rant was the butter known to be 
stolen. At least no one could offer 
testimony which the courts would 
accept as legal evidence. And so the 
hijackers went free. 

Time after time this happened. 
Complications arose over inade- 
quate descriptions on bills of lad- 
ing and other shipping documents. 
A vast amount of merchandise is 
manufactured without any identi- 
fying marks, or at least without 
identifying marks which can be 
presented as legal evidence, such as 
serial numbers or other unquestion- 
able marks of identity which would 
prove beyond doubt that the re- 
covered merchandise was actually 
stolen from a given truck, at a 
given time, at a given place. 

The tire companies, who suffered 
heavy losses from hijacking, once 
documented shipments as vaguely 
as, “Tires, 500,” and let their 
trucks roll out with no other iden- 
tification of cargo. Today, at least 
one tire company documents truck 
shipments so that the serial num- 
ber of every tire which is loaded 
appears on the shipping documents 
for the vehicle or freight car. 

With thieves and hijackers com- 
ing into courts with surly, con- 
fident, devil-may-care attitudes, 
knowing full well that conviction 
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was unlikely, it seemed discourag- 
ing to the truckers, shippers, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who were 
striving to reduce cartage theft in 
and around Chicago. Then sud- 
denly came a development which 
marked the beginning of the end for 
the criminals. A federal judge in- 
vestigated and learned that legally 
a shipment being transferred from 
a terminal in Chicago to a whole- 
sale or retail warehouse was an 
interstate shipment, provided the 
original shipping point was out- 
side the state. Thus, for example, a 
shipment coming to Chicago via the 
Erie railroad and being unloaded 
into the Erie freight terminal in 
Chicago to be transferred by truck 
from the terminal to the con- 
signee’s warehouse, was legally an 
interstate shipment until the mer- 
chandise had finally been unloaded 
into the receiver’s warehouse. This 
proved a most important factor in 
the fight against hijackery, for 
many of these bold, modern high- 
way men ran afoul of this techni- 
cality and could be brought into a 
federal court. Once in a federal 
court it proved difficult to get out. 
The criminal’s city, county and 
state political “pull” was forgotten 
at the door of the federal court; 
leniency from judges, a strange re- 
luctance to offend known criminals, 
the granting of innumerable con- 
tinuances and delays—all these 
handicaps (Continued on page 88) 



















































Year-End Gheck-Up 
for Salesmen 


This is the time of year we check up everything else so 
why not help salesmen find their weak and strong points 


° 
By JOHN GARTH 


HIS is the month of sales 
meetings, of polishing and 
refining last minute plans 
for next year. It is the 
month when every sales executive 
outlines a program which he hopes 
will bring increased business for 
the coming year. It is the month in 
which many companies announce 
new models, improvements, addi- 
tions to the line, better selling 
methods, advertising campaigns, 
and other news of vital importance 
to the sales organization. 
With all the other plans that 
have been made, with all the in- 


vestment in improvements, with all 
the expenditure for advertising, 
isn’t it a good idea to see that the 
quality of salesmanship is im- 
proved as much as the quality of 
the product? No sales organiza- 
tion, no matter how good or how 
strong it is, ever reaches a point 
where there isn’t room for improve- 
ment in one way or another. 

The first step toward improve- 
ment is to decide where we are 
weak. There are weaknesses in 
manpower just as there are weak- 
nesses in a product. An old-time 
sales manager recently remarked, 


[24] 


“TI have been in this business for 
more than thirty years—our way 
of doing business has progressed, 
our methods are better, our prod- 
ucts have been modernized and im- 
proved dozens of times, but our 
men are about the same as they 
were thirty years ago. At least 
they seem to have about the same 
weaknesses they had a generation 
ago, when I began work.” 

Whether this old sales manager 
is right or wrong, the fact remains 
that it is a good disciplinary exer- 
cise for any sales organization to 
make an occasional check-up—to 
rate itself on specific abilities and 
results. There have been dozens of 
check-up charts, plans and meth- 
ods offered for the use of salesmen. 
Some have been highly theoretical ; 
others have been vague and gen- 
eral; all could have been help- 
ful to some extent. 

Accompanying this article we 
present a fifty-question check-up 
for salesmen. The answer to each 
question should be valued at two 
points. Thus, if a man honestly 
answers “yes” to every question he 
would rate 100 and be a well-nigh 
perfect salesman—on paper. We 
claim no scientific accuracy for the 
test. But we do know that no man 
can rate as high as eighty-five to 
ninety, and not be a topnotch 
salesman, unless the only questions 
to which he answers “no” are 
those concerning his standing with 
regard to total sales, and the com- 
parisons with other salesmen in the 
organization. 

The purpose of the check-up is 
not to prove anything, but to in- 
dicate to a salesman how many 
things enter into the make-up of a 
high-ranking member of his pro- 
fession. We cheerfully admit that 
there are exceptionally good sales- 
men here and there who would have 
to answer “no” to many of the 
questions—who would therefore 
grade very low, but who would, 
nevertheless, be high-ranking men 
in the organization. But granting 
this, we still believe that the sales- 
man who uses the chart as a guide 
will inevitably increase his sales as 
a result, regardless of his prior 
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status with his sales organization. 

There are a number of different 
ways to use the check-up chart. 
One is to pass copies of it around 
to all salesmen at meetings, asking 
them to answer the questions and 
turn in the sheet before leaving the 
meeting. Grades of the various men 
may or may not be discussed at 
the meeting. 

Another plan is to ask each man 
to grade some other salesman 
whom he knows intimately. This 
plan may add a lot of life and in- 
terest to a sales meeting. It is a 
variation of the old Saunders Nor- 
vell plan of putting a salesman on 
the auction block and having other 
members of the organization grade 
the man on the block. 

Where salesmen are not called 
in for meetings it is customary to 
mail a blank to each salesman, re- 
questing him to grade himself and 
return the blank to the home office. 
Each salesman may be given a du- 
plicate blank so that he may keep 
it with a record of his own grad- 
ing. When this is done it is a good 
idea to ask the salesman to keep it 
a year, and then have him re-mark 
his blank at the end of that period 
in order to determine how much he 
has improved himself and his work 
in a year. 

Some sales executives follow the 
plan of having the men submit a 
marking on themselves, and then 
compare the salesman’s own self- 
estimate with one made by the sales 
manager. 

To derive most benefit from the 
plan every sales manager should re- 
vise certain questions to make them 
apply more specifically to his own 
business. For example, in some 
lines the percentage of credit 
losses given on the chart may be 
too high, and in others the figure 
may be too low. 

The best way to use the check- 
up idea is to “sell” it to the men, 
and then go over the markings 
with each man privately, explain- 
ing the importance of the ques- 
tions, and showing each man how 
he can strengthen his work at 
various points which both agree 
show his particular weaknesses. 





have carefully answered every question add up the *‘ 


How Do You Rate As a Salesman? 


Every question counts two points. Check either the “yes” or “no” columns. When you 
q Pp y 


‘yeses,” multiply by two, and you 


have your grade according to this test. A ranking of 90 should count as Superior, 80 
as Good, 70 as Fair, and below 70, Poor. 
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. Do you know at least two or 


volume on the _ lowest- priced) 
merchandise in the line? | 
Are fewer than half of your| 
orders taken at the lowest down} 
payment, or longest terms? 


. Are credit losses on your sales} 


less than 2 per cent? 

Do a large percentage of your| 
customers buy the full line, or| 
give you the bulk of their busi-| 
ness in your line? 


. Are your sales more than those 


of at least half of the other 
salesmen in your organization? 
Have you analyzed sales work 
so that you know what percent- 
age of sales to calls you make? 
Have you analyzed your sales 
so that you know the average 
size of orders you sell? 


. Have you worked out any plan| 


or method for increasing the| 
average order? 


. Are you among the low men in 


your organization on cancella-| 
tions and returned goods? 

Do you finish breakfast no later 
than eight o’clock week days? 


. Do you keep a day-by-day sales 


record, comparing it regularly 
with your sales a year ago? 


. Do you set a regular monthly! 


quota for sales? 


. Do you make a special effort to| 


complete a stated number of 
calls each day? 


. Do you invariably include ade- 


quate credit information on new 
accounts when needed? 


. Do you sell without complaining| 


that prices should be lowered? 


. Do you sell without special price} 


concessions to obtain business? 


-Is the bulk of your business 


from customers who are leaders 
in their fields? 


. Have you ever been among the 


top ten men in your organiza-| 
tion for at least one full month? 


. Do you ask for the order at least! 


three times on every call? 


.Can you give each prospect a| 


fairly accurate dollars and cents| 
estimate of the profits or savings| 
he can expect? 


- Do you have a carefully planned| 


method or formula for demon- 
strating your product? 
Do you systematically collect} 
ideas and information which will 
be helpful to customers? 


three prominent men other than| 
your customers in every town?| 
Do your customers rely on you 
for advice, suggestions, infor- 
mation and news which will 
guide them in decisions? 

Do you read and study all of| 
your company’s advertisements, | 
listen to their radio programs, 
keep a file of direct-mail adv er-| 
tising used? 
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.Do you subscribe to and regu- 


.Do you read at least one daily 


.Do you plan each day’s work 


ji. Do you have a specific sugges- 


7.Do you have a definite plan or} 


. Do you carry all necessary s 


.Do you prevent loss of time, 


Could you write a reasonably 
accurate, but brief history of 
your company? 


larly study the business papers 
read by your customers? 

Have you read the literature of 
your business or industry? Have 
you ever visited a public li- 
brary and asked for books on 
your product? 

Have you made any definite or 
sustained effort to fit yourself 
for promotion to the next higher 
job in your organization? 

Do you carry a notebook in| 
which to jot down new ideas? 








paper, including the business 
section, every day? 


and calls the previous night? 
Do you regularly cultivate as- 
sistants, retail clerks, or job- 
bers’ salesmen? 

Do you have any specific plan 
for encouraging and building up 
a list of “bird dogs,” or friends 
who tip you off to leads? 

Do you consistently follow up| 
old customers, or cultivate users} 
for new leads? 





tion or idea for every prospect 
or customer you visit? 


route for working territory? 

Do you work systematically, so 
that you visit all customers and 
prospects at regular intervals?| 
Do you post all price changes, 
instructions and other informa-| 
tion from the house twenty-four} 
hours after receipt? 





sam- 

| 
ples, charts and exhibits? 
Are your samples neat, clean, | 
bright, well arranged? 


2.Is the outward appearance of| 


your sample cases, brief cases, 
portfolios bright, clean? 
Are your reports to the house 
always made promptly, legibly 
and accurately? 


waiting for checks or expense 
money by careful planning? 
Do you believe with all your 
heart that what you tell buyers 
and prospects is the truth? 

Do you approach every cus- 
tomer and prospect with an en- 
thusiastic determination to sell? 
Do you honestly try to make the 
quotas set by your house, with- 
out complaint or contention that 
they are too high? 

Do you try to close an order on 
every call? 

Are your orders complete, with 
full shipping instructions, terms 
stated in writing? 

Do you work steadily and strive) 
for regular production? 


























































A Better Worker for 


Every Job 


Lower production costs, reduction of labor turnover and 
better labor relations inevitably follow the use of the em- 
ployment and training methods described in this article 


By S. N. STEVENS, Ph.D., Director 


The University Collese, Northwestern University 


VERY great industry 
spends thousands of dol- 
lars each year on research 
for the improvement of its 

machinery or its products. Few in- 
dustries, however, have recognized 
the importance of continuous re- 
search on the improvement of its 
personnel. Where such efforts have 
been made, results which have im- 
proved every important relation 


existing between management and 
production have been gained. 

The first and most important 
step in promoting industrial effi- 
ciency is in fitting the worker to his 
work. Thousands of dollars worth 
of machinery may be ruined, waste 
in production may occur, accidents 
out of proportion to the work 
hazards may result, from careless- 
ness and failure at this point. 

[26] 





Maladjusted workers produce 
disturbing economic losses for 
management. They are one of 
the greatest causes of labor turn- 
over. A survey of sixty-four in- 
dustries reveals that it costs be- 
tween $40 and $350 to employ 
and break in a new man. Money 
spent to avoid getting the wrong 
man is money saved in the long run. 
The whole problem of labor turn- 
over in relation to scientific selec- 
tion and training of workers has 
been carefully studied by psycho- 
technologists and evidence is avail- 
able which shows conclusively that 
research in job analysis and in em- 
ployee selection and training pays 
important dividends to manage- 
ment. Table No. 1 on page 27, pre- 
pared by M. W. Alexander, gives 
some conception of the tremendous- 
ly high cost of labor turnover. 

In job analysis, which is the first 
step in any personnel research pro- 
gram, it is necessary to define the 
purpose for which the job analysis 
is made. As a primary motive job 
analysis is most frequently carried 
on for employment purposes but it 
may also be utilized for the purpose 
of improving work methods or con- 
ditions or as a basis for training. 

A job analysis for employment 
purposes will not merely result in a 
statement of job specifications in 
terms of work processes and condi- 
tions, but it will also include in as 
quantitative terms as possible the 
physical and mental abilities which 
the worker must possess. In other 
words, an objective basis of meas- 
uring human abilities will have been 
laid, and critical scores as meas- 
ures of specific abilities required by 
the job will have been set. The re- 
sult of such a job analysis is that 
of many individuals interviewed 
and measured, only those who con- 
form most closely to the psycho- 
logical pattern will be hired. 

Such a program will reveal not 
only the potentialities for satisfac- 
tory performance on one job, but 
may indicate the possible lines of 
development which the worker may 
undergo in the up-grading process 
by means of which the company 
progressively secures greater useful 
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cooperation from the worker and 
the worker himself secures expand- 
ing opportunity and increasing 
pay envelopes. 

It is difficult to generalize as to 
the character of occupational abil- 
ity patterns. Many investigators 
have found that intelligence as a 
factor of vocational selection plays 
a widely different role in different 
industrial jobs. During the World 
War an occupational intelligence 
rating was worked out for a num- 
ber of occupations. 

Subsequent investigators have 
not found such close results between 
intelligence levels and occupational 
success as had been commonly sup- 
posed to exist. Furthermore, a care- 
ful study will show that there is a 
tremendous overlapping in intelli- 
gence scores in many occupations. 
The failure to find conclusive, 
positive scores for many industrial 
tasks has led investigators to seek 
minimum levels below which success 
on a given task is unlikely. Table 
No. 2 taken from the work of two 
investigators, Unger and Burr, 
shows the lowest mental age that 
will succeed at each type of work 
mentioned. 


TABLE 2. 

MINIMUM MENTAL AGE LEVEL 
5 6 -§ 
Packing Miscellaneous Assembling 

light factory Errand girl 
Examining 

Pasting 

8 9 10 ll 
Cutting Handsew- Clerical Selling 


Folding ing 
Garment- Press oper- 
machine ating 
operating Filing 
Stock girl 

Special abilities such as mechan- 
ical aptitude and motor skill have 
been more effectively utilized in the 
establishment of criteria for selec- 
tion, and many proficiency tests 
have been devised. Most encourag- 
ing results have been gained from 
the development of batteries of 
tests including a sampling of these 
different types than from the use 
of single tests alone. Viteles, in his 
Industrial Psychology, page 268, 
gives a chart showing the relation 
between test scores and average 
errors per man which reveals the 
relations between test measures as 





Tasie 1. 


COST OF LABOR TURNOVER 
New EMPpLoyees 


Type of Work Hiring Instruction 
Highly skilled...... $0.50 $ 7.50 
Skilled . . . ; cm a. ae 15.00 
Semi-skilled . er 20.00 
Unskilled . . . -. ae 2.00 
a Ce .50 7.50 





Wearand Reduced Spoiled 
Tear Production Work Total 


$10.00 $20.00 $10.00 $48.00 
10.00 18.00 15.00 58.50 
10.00 33.00 10.00 73.50 
1.00 5.00 ose 8.50 
1.00 20.00 ees 29.00 








predicted in successful operation 
and errors on the job. This chart 
shows a typical picture to be found 
in dozens of industries in relation 
to the performance of industrial 
tasks of all kinds. 

Many special factors such as 
accident-proneness, susceptibility 
to fatigue and disease have also 
been studied by the psychologists 
and their findings have greatly in- 
creased the effectiveness of selec- 
tive methods. In the automobile 
transportation business, the elimi- 
nation of accident-prone drivers 
has decreased insurance costs and 
increased the general level of per- 
formance of these men. Similarly in 
other industrial operations the dis- 
covery of the accident-prone indi- 
vidual has made it possible for 
many occupational hazards to be 
recognized and controlled. 

One of the greatest contribu- 
tions which has been made to indus- 
try by psychologists is the estab- 
lishment of effective methods of 
training. Many industrial opera- 
tions are continuously being modi- 
fied through the installation of new 
machinery. The uses of new types 
of material in the fabrication of 


goods have increased the necessity 
for the training of workers in order 
that they may become more adapt- 
able to the instability under which 
the industries operate. 

The perfecting of motor pat- 
terns for simple work operations 
and the discovery of techniques by 
means of which work motivations of 
larger efficiency may be built easily 
into the worker’s performance show 
in an accumulative fashion the 
promise which such efforts possess. 
It is entirely possible that thou- 
sands of dollars are saved every 
year and the energy costs of work 
are greatly reduced because of the 
more perfect use of known facts 
concerning the psychology of learn- 
ing in the re-organization of train- 
ing procedures and in the establish- 
ment of sound methods of re-edu- 
cation of the industrial worker. 

The problem of work motivation 
has been studied rather intensively 
by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board and the National Institute 
of Psychology of Great Britain. 
The will to work has been recog- 
nized as one of the factors which 
will determine output of work. 
We may have the most perfect 
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machinery and we may have very 
accurate methods of selecting em- 
ployees, but unless the will to work 
is present, production is not effi- 
cient, neither in terms of the volume 
of work turned out, nor in terms of 
the energy-cost necessary to pro- 
duce it. The British psychotechnol- 
ogists claim that the following as- 
sumptions concerning the most ef- 
fective conditions for expression of 
the will to work are sound: 

1. The worker who knows the 
type of occupation for which he is 
best fitted, and is at work in that 
field, is likely to be less inhibited 
than if the opposite is true. 

2. Training procedures which 
enable the individual to perform 
a maximum amount of work with 
the minimum amount of energy cost 
are likely to realize the will to work 
more easily than educational pro- 
cedures which give general rather 
than specific training. 

3. Hindrances which block or in- 
hibit the will to work such as poor 


working conditions, low pay, harsh 
company policies, etc., are more 
frequently the most serious factors. 
4. A technical analysis of opti- 
mum working conditions as to 
lighting, temperature, humidity, 
noise, etc., is useful in creating the 
work environment most favorable 
for realizing the will to work. 
American industry is gradually 
coming to realize that social and 
emotional hindrances can be con- 
trolled and eliminated. One great 
industry has developed personnel 
techniques by means of which social 
and emotional disturbances in the 
home of the worker, regardless of 
their causes, are made known to the 
management, and definite efforts 
are made to eliminate these sources 
of distraction and difficulty. An- 
other organization has introduced 
a new type of training for its fore- 
men and supervisors from which 
psychotechniques are derived, on 
the basis of which more intelligent 
handling of worker-management re- 


December Collection Idea 


EASONAL collection ideas 
for bringing in the money 
often ring the bell when the 
stereotyped old “we have 

not heard from you” letters fail. 
Here is an idea, by no means new 
or novel, but which might neverthe- 
less be used appropriately and suc- 
cessfully this month. 

As almost everybody knows, the 
average Chinese business man (un- 
less he is too thoroughly American- 
ized) pays his debts promptly. But 
should he, through some miscalcu- 
lation, fall behind, he must pay up 
all his debts on New Year’s Day. 
And he does. It is not a bad cus- 
tom, and it offers a good oppor- 
tunity to send out a December col- 
lection letter based on the follow- 
ing suggestion: 

“Dear Customer: 

“We learned in school that the 
western world had adopted a num- 


ber of ideas and inventions from 
the Chinese. We were told that the 
heathen Chinee, as Mr. Kipling 
called them, first invented movable 
type, gunpowder and firecrackers. 

“There is another invention or 
custom of theirs which might well 
be adopted in the western business 
world—that is the old Chinese cus- 
tom of paying all debts outstanding 
on every New Year’s Day. 

“Tn Chinatown in San Francisco, 
and in other American cities where 
there are large Chinese settlements, 
every good Chinese may be seen 
making the rounds of his fellow 
business men, paying up all his 
debts. 

“Of course they feel mighty 
pleased with themselves on New 
Year’s Day with all their debts 
paid. And you will feel better your- 
self if you send us a check for 
$18.70 to clean up that balance 


lations in the plant develop. The 
subtle losses in efficiency due to con- 
flict and tension among workers be- 
come accumulative. Those indus- 
trial organizations which have defi- 
nitely developed techniques for re- 
solving these conditions are usually 
most free from strikes. 

Modern industry must discover 
some way to give back to the worker 
his sense of pride in performance 
which seems to have been the experi- 
ence of the skilled artisan of the 
earlier day. Men in industrial 
plants regardless of the level of 
their job, must find in their work 
some sense of the furtherance of 
life. They must get more than 
money for their effort. Company 
loyalty and good-will may become 
one of the most effective conditions 
for realizing the will to work. The 
humanizing of industrial personal 
relationships pays larger dividends 
than almost any other single proc- 
ess which modern industrial man- 
agement may carry on. 


against you on our books. Send 
the check now and feel better on 
New Year’s. 

“And here let us wish you the 
Merriest Christmas of your life— 
so far.” 

Another variation of this idea is 
to imitate the flowery language so 
often associated with Chinese peo- 
ple. For example, start the letter, 
“Kind and Honored Sir, We bow 
at your feet.” Continue in this vein 
if you are one of those men who like 
to instil a bit of humor in your col- 
lection letters. Either way should 
bring in the money. 

In end-of-the-year collection ef- 
forts we must remember that ac- 
counts which run over into a second 
year are far less valuable than cur- 
rent year accounts. There is some- 
thing about human nature that 
makes us dislike paying last year’s 
bills. So collect this year. 
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John Bates Said, “Why Change?’ 


NLARGED and framed, the picture re- 
produced above hangs on the wall in 
the office of a mid-western business man. 
Not for artistic merit, not because he 

has a sentimental interest in it, but, as he says, 
“To remind me to keep an open mind when any- 
one suggests a better method, an improved 
machine or a modernized system.” 

“The owner of this oxcart, John Bates, was 
content with old methods,” he says, “and I find 
it mighty tempting sometimes to say, as he 
doubtless did, ‘why change?’ It is all too easy 
to adopt this attitude. Old methods seem good 
enough, old ideas have worked well in the past. 
Why change? Why take a chance?” 

Somewhere in every business which begins to 
slip we find this “oxcart” attitude. Men with 
modernized equipment for sale find no welcome ; 


employees with improvement suggestions are 
told, smugly, to “let well enough alone.” 

Of course, your business is not stricken with 
this “why change” spirit. But the more busi- 
ness improves, the more successful a business 
seems, the greater the danger. At exactly the 
moment any organization begins to think of 
itself as “good,” at exactly the moment it re- 
laxes its search for a better way, at exactly 
the moment it begins to say, as old John Bates 
said, “why change?” then it begins to slip. 

Pick any industry. Haven’t new names been 
pushed toward the top? Haven’t some of the 
once-powerful leaders lost their supremacy? 
Haven’t “why change” organizations slipped? 
None of us who want to go ahead can be too 
vigilant in stamping out this “good enough” 
attitude in our organizations.—E. W. 


























SALESMEN’S EXPENSES 


Salesmen’s salaries, commis- 
sions and bonuses are taxable, 
but expenses are exempt. 
Therefore it will be necessary 
to keep all expense reimburse- 
ments separate and distinct 
from salaries and commissions. 
If salesmen are working on 
what is popularly known as 
“straight commission” and, 
therefore, must pay expen- 
ses out of commissions the 
entire sum is taxable. Arrange 
to lower commissions and pay 
commissions and expenses on 
a separate basis. Records of 
both employer and salesman 
must show what percentage of 
total payments are commis- 
sions and what are expense 
reimbursements. 

It may be necessary to show 
an accounting breakdown of 
how expense was incurred. 


What About Social 
Security Taxes? 


Are you ready to pay the 1956 taxes? Has your payroll 
division set up the necessary routine for 1957 tax deduc- 
tions? Have you checked your state laws, and worked out 
methods for tax saving and necessary record keeping? 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 


AYMENT of the 1936 
payroll tax under the Social 
Security Act is based on the 
filing of a “return” by the 
employer on a form obtainable 
from the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue in each district. This form 
when completed and sworn to, must 
be filed with the local collector “not 
later than” January 31, 1937. 
Local Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue may grant extensions of time 
for filing returns not exceeding 
sixty days, under such rules and 
regulations as they may prescribe. 
Employers of eight or more per- 
sons in 1936 should apply prompt- 
ly to their local Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the forms on 
which to make the return, and, if 
needed, an extension of time. 

This special tax on employers of 
eight or more persons is continued 
and increased by the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1937 and subsequent 
years. The payroll tax imposed on 
such employers during the calen- 
dar year 1937 is 2 per cent, and in 
1938 and subsequent years, 3 per 
cent a year. It is important for em- 
ployers of eight or more persons to 
bear in mind that although they 
pay al per cent payroll tax for the 
year 1936, and the increased rates 
just mentioned in 1937 and subse- 
quent years, this is not the only tax 
imposed on them under the Social 
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Security Act. Under a separate sec- 
tion of the Act (section 804), there 
is imposed an excise tax on employ- 
ers generally, regardless of the 
number of persons employed, but 
this tax does not begin until Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. This excise tax is 1 
per cent of the payroll for the years 
1937, 1938 and 1939. The rate is 
to be gradually increased in sub- 
sequent years. 

An official interpretation of 
these two tax provisions holds that 
in 1937, employers will be subject 
to the excise tax of 1 per cent of 
payroll imposed on employers gen- 
erally and, in addition, to the spe- 
cial tax of 2 per cent of payroll 
imposed on employers of eight or 
more persons (section 901). This 
adds up to a total payroll tax of 
3 per cent in the year 1937 on em- 
ployers of eight or more persons. 

Employees begin to pay their so- 
cial security taxes January l, 
1937. As explained in the Social 
Security Act (section 801), this is 
a tax on wage income and is based 
on a prescribed percentage of the 
wages or salary received by each 
employee. This tax applies only to 
the first three thousand dollars pay 
in any calendar year. For the years 
1937, 1938 and 1939 an employee 
pays a tax of 1 per cent on his 
wages. This tax is collected by the 
employer by deducting the amount 
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of the tax from the wages as paid. 
The employer is by law specifically 
made liable for the payment of this 
tax, which he must remit to the 
federal government in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

There is a likelihood that stamps, 
coupons, tickets, books or other 
such devices as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue may prescribe as 
a means for checking the tax col- 
lected and paid will be sold through 
local post offices. This post-office 
plan of distribution of stamps and 
other “devices” is authorized in 
the Social Security Act. 

The tax on employers generally, 
regardless of the number of persons 
employed, and the tax on employees 
to be deducted from wages, are both 
imposed under Title 8 of the Social 
Security Act under the heading 
“Taxes with Respect to Employ- 
ment.” Under that title the term 
“employment” means any service of 
whatever nature performed within 
the United States by an employee 
for his employer except the follow- 
ing: agricultural labor; domestic 
service in a private home; casual 
labor not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business; service 
performed by an individual over 
sixty-five years old; service per- 
formed as an officer or member of 
the crew of a vessel documented 
under the laws of the United States 
or any foreign country ; service per- 
formed in the employ of the United 
States government or of an instru- 
mentality of the United States; 
service performed in the employ of 
a state, a political subdivision 
thereof, or an instrumentality of 
one or more states or political sub- 
divisions ; service performed in the 
employ of a non-profit corporation, 
community chest, fund, or founda- 
tion organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals. 

Under a ruling by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, national 
banks are held to be excepted from 
the operation of the Social Security 
Act because, technically, they are 
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By MODERNIZING payroll department methods many companies have 
already begun to save almost enough to pay the social security tazes. 
Modern equipment reduced payroll department costs 50 per cent in one 
company; analysis of payroll expenses unearthed waste in paying over- 
time in another. The machine above was installed in the payroll depart- 
ment of Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Boston 


instrumentalities of the government. 

Title 9 of the Social Security 
Act, which imposes the separate 
and additional tax on employers of 
eight or more persons, repeats the 
same definition of employment and 
lists certain exempted employ- 
ments, but these exceptions are not 
exactly the same as those listed 
under Title 8, as enumerated above. 
The following employments are 
to be excepted from the tax on em- 
ployers of eight or more persons: 

Agricultural labor; domestic 
service in a private home; service 
performed in the employ of the 


United States government or of 
an instrumentality of the United 
States; service performed in the 
employ of a state, a political sub- 
division thereof, or an instrumen- 
tality of one or more states or 
political subdivisions; service per- 
formed in the employ of a non- 
profit corporation, community 
chest, fund, or foundation or- 
ganized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, 
or for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals; service 
performed as an officer or mem- 
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ber of the crew of a vessel on 
the navigable waters of the United 
States (much narrower definition 
than the exception in favor of offi- 
cers and crews of vessels under 
Title 8) ; service performed by an 
individual in the employ of his son, 
daughter or spouse, or by a child 
under the age of twenty-one in the 
employ of his father or mother. 

Specific and detailed regulations 
have been issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue point- 
ing out that the exception for 
family employment includes only: 

Service performed by a husband 
for his wife or by a wife for her 
husband; service performed by a 
father or mother for a son or 
daughter; service performed by a 
son or daughter under twenty-one 
years of age for the father or 
mother. This exception does not 
hold good for children over twenty- 
one in the employ of a parent. 

One feature of the act likely to 
call for a special determination of 
liability for tax in individual cases, 
is that imposing the separate tax 
on employers of eight or more per- 
sons. This difficulty is particularly 
discernible in seasonal businesses 
where a few persons carry on for 
most of the year, but additional em- 
ployees are engaged for a limited 
time during the busy season. To 
assist in the determination of this 
question, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has stated in regu- 
lations already issued that any per- 
son who employs eight or more in- 
dividuals on a total of twenty or 
more calendar days during a calen- 
dar year, each such day being in a 
different calendar week, is an em- 
ployer subject to the tax imposed 
on employers of eight or more per- 
sons. The several weeks, in each of 
which occurs a day on which eight 
or more individuals are employed, 
need not be consecutive weeks. It is 
not necessary that the individuals 
so employed be the same individu- 
als; they may be different individ- 
uals on each such calendar day. 
Neither is it necessary that the 
eight or more individuals be em- 
ployed at the same moment of time 
or for any particular length of 









time or on any particular basis of 
compensation. It is sufficient if the 
total number of individuals em- 
ployed during the twenty-four 
hours of a calendar day is eight or 
more, regardless of the period of 
service during that day. 

In paying the special tax levied 
on them in 1936 and subsequent 
years, employers of eight or more 
persons, if located in certain states, 
have an opportunity to make cer- 
tain deductions from the special tax 
imposed on theni. These deductions 
must represent taxes or other con- 
tributions paid by the employer 
into a state unemployment fund on 
the basis of the payroll in the same 
year for which the special tax 
under the Social Security Act is 
being paid. This credit available to 
employers of eight or more persons 
for taxes or other contributions 
paid into a state unemployment 
fund may be claimed only when the 
unemployment fund of the particu- 
lar state has been approved for the 
purpose by the Social Security 
Board. In any event, this credit 
cannot exceed 90 per cent of the 
special tax imposed under the So- 
cial Security Act. Thus far, the So- 
cial Security Board has approved 
the unemployment funds of these 
states: Alabama, California, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Washington, Wisconsin. 

This credit for contributions to 
approved state unemployment 
funds may be applied against the 
special tax imposed on employers 
of eight or more persons, but not 
against the tax imposed on employ- 
ers generally. Thus this credit may 
be applied against the 1 per cent 
payroll tax on employers of eight 
or more persons in 1936, and also 
against the 2 per cent tax imposed 
on such employers in 1937, but 
not against the 1 per cent tax im- 
posed on employers in 1937. 

Employers of eight or more per- 
sons who have paid any taxes or 
contributions on the basis of pay- 
roll into a state unemployment 
fund, should check with the local 
Collector of Internal Revenue on 








the approval of the state fund by 
the Social Security Board. While 
the unemployment fund in a par- 
ticular state may not yet have been 
approved by the board, such ap- 
proval may have been granted by 
the time the tax is payable. 

Where an employee’s wages are 
payable in cash, there is no diffi- 
culty in computing the amount of 
the tax. Under the regulations of 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, however, the term “wages” 
means all remuneration for employ- 
ment, whether payable in money or 
something other than money. Thus, 
commissions, fees and bonuses are 
subject to the Social Security Act 
if payable to an employee as com- 
pensation for services. Among the 
other items taxable as wages are 
vacation allowances and sick pay; 
traveling and other expenses, to the 
extent of any excess over expenses 
actually incurred by the employee ; 
premiums paid by an employer on 
a policy covering the life of an em- 
ployee, where the employer is not 
a beneficiary ; deductions from the 
pay of an employee by an em- 
ployer, even where such deduction 
is required or permitted by federal 
or state law; payments by an em- 
ployer into a stock bonus, pension, 
or profit-sharing fund, where the 
employee gets the exclusive benefit 
of the transaction. The tax on both 
employers and employees is com- 
puted either on cash wages or on 
the cash equivalent of other items 
payable as wages. Lodging, food 
and clothing paid as all or part of 
an employee’s compensation would 
be construed as wages on which a 
tax would be payable. 

Two simple steps are indicated 
to enable employers to comply with 
the requirements of the law: 

1. Contact the office of the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in your 
district, either in person or by mail 
or telephone, and ask for copies of 
regulations under Title 8 and Title 
9 of the Social Security Act. 

2. If you believe that you might 
be considered an employer of eight 
or more persons in 1936, read care- 
fully articles 203 and 204 of Regu- 
lations 90 under Title 9. 














NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 


A CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS eo compiten sy cencar PAUL HERMANN 


Our Forecast for Next Year 


The course which business will take next year depends upon three factors extremely difficult 
to weigh. These include the possibility of (1) an extension of the present European war and 
the deflationary liquidation of foreign investments in this country; (2) the present business 
boom getting out of control; (3) a buyers’ strike due to too rapidly increasing prices. 
Assuming that none of these things happens, well informed business men look for general 
business activity to continue through at least the first part of 1937 at its present velocity. 
Business today is regarded as approximately normal. For credit reasons the federal govern- 
ment must balance the budget or risk a repetition of 1929. We therefore expect a curtailment 
of federal spending; fairly stable business in about the same volume but at higher prices; 
increased sales and advertising budgets. The largest sales increase will be in the heavy 
goods industries, especially industries dependent upon building which seems likely to show 
great improvement if labor costs can be held in line with land values. 


January High Spots 


THE NEW YEAR. May it be a good year for business! ors from March. There will be numerous state 
January should be made a pace setter. In many fields inaugurations as well. Congress will meet January 5 
extra sales efforts can be applied eftectively. A new and the following day will formally count the electoral 
financial and accounting year begins, and new poli- vote cast for the President of the United States. Busi- 
cies are put into effect. Plan to gear in with seasonal ness will watch the acts of the 75th Congress with 
trends, with weather-given opportunities, with the more than usual interest. On January 30 the author- 
current cycle upturn. ity of the President to alter and fix the content of the 
PEAK MONTH. January is a peak month in a number dollar will expire, unless extended by Congress. A 
of fields. It ranks high in retailing with the help of number of special taxes and reports fall due in January. 
clearance sales, post-inventory sales, January white SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. New Year's Eve parties launch 
goods sales, home furnishings sales and other events society on its round of winter gaiety. January is thick 
traditionally on the calendar of this month. January with debutante ‘coming-out’ parties because the 
is a good month for furniture, auto radiators, store college crowd is home for the Christmas and New 
equipment, groceries, linens, furs, oriental rugs, coal, Year holidays, and again later in the month for mid- 
clothing, shoes, advertising specialties, meat packing. semester vacations. Followers of the sun begin shop- 
SPECIAL WEEKS. A number of fields cooperate in ping for their trek to the South. Manikins parade and 
promoting National Thrift Week, beginning on Frank- forecast the style trend for spring. 
lin’s Birthday, January 17. On January 3 begins the SPORTS. Ice hockey and basketball vie for first place 

Sale of Hearts” in the special week of the Heart in the hearts of American sport followers during 
Association. National Prayer Week is always the first January, with basketball having the edge among stu- 
week ™ January. National Home and Farm Week of dents and in smaller communities, while the city folk 
the University of Illinois is the third week. (Many go wild over hockey. Horseracing is confined to 

short courses” in agriculture are held at state uni- meets in California, Mexico, New Orleans, Texas and 
versities in January.) Florida, for horses, too, must follow the sun. Football 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. January is now the fans from all over the country will flock to Pasadena 
month of the President's inauguration, stealing hon- for the Rose Bowl game New Year's Day. 
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January, Day by Day 


curity taxes on incomes for federal 
® pensions begin. Other taxes due to- 
day: annual franchise tax of Georgia on 
domestic and foreign corporations; Ala- 
bama fee for permit to do business with 
foreign corporations; Alaskan annual cor- 
poration tax; New York annual franchise 
tax on income of business corporations, 
domestic and foreign, other than realty and 
holding companies. Oldest Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain instituted at 
Glasgow, 1781. First carpet mill in U. S. 
founded at Philadelphia, 1791. Interna- 
tional date line set, 1845. Australia pro- 
claimed commonwealth of United British 
Colonies, 1920. Pure Food Law went into 
effect 30 years ago. Parcel Post inaugu- 
rated, 1913. Famous Liars’ Club competi- 
tion at Burlington, Wisconsin. Philadel- 
phia’s Mummer’s Parade is held _ today. 
Pasadena’s Tournament of Roses. Canadi- 
an Winter Carnival begins at Banff. Edu- 
cational institutions founded January | in- 
clude: Municipal University of Akron, 
Transylvania University, Hanover College, 
Girard College, Hampden-Sidney College, 
Goucher College, and Gardiner Lyceum, 
Maine, the first school of agriculture in the 
United States. Sigma Nu fraternity founded 
January 1. Birthday of the following promi- 
nent business and professional leaders: 
Publisher William Franklin Knox of Chi- 
cago Daily News; Howell Cheney, silk 
manufacturer of South Manchester, Con- 
necticut; Movie-Producer William Fox; 
Scripps-Howard Executive Roy Wilson 
Howard. 


| FRIDAY—New Year's Day. Social Se- 


SATURDAY—Georsaia Ratification 
Day. Sun nearest the earth—only 

® 9],340,000 miles away. Anniversary 
of founding of Barton and Durstine, 1919, 
now Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 
well-known advertising agency; of Louisi- 
ana State University, and Alpha Omicron 
Pi and Delta Gamma sororities. Central 
States Life Insurance Company began 
business, 191]. Federal Deposit Insurance 
plan started 1934. American Railway 
Journal, predecessor of Poor’s Manual of 
Railways, founded. Corporate birthdays: 
Almer Coe and Company; Great American 
Life Insurance Company of Texas; Farmers 
and Bankers Life Insurance Company; 
Brown Shoe Company; Hotel New Yorker. 


SUNDAY—St. Genevieve’s Day, pa- 

3 tron of Paris. Inauguration of U. S. 
® Postal Banks, 1911. El Paso, Texas, 
founded, 1850. Society of War of 1812 
organized, 1826. First U. S. kindergarten 
opened at Florence, Massachusetts, 1876. 
Father Damien, missionary to Hawaiian 
lepers, born 1841. Birthday of Charles 
Raymond Duvall, famed physicist. National 
Thrift Association of California founded. 


MONDAY—Utah admitted to Union, 

4 1896. Anniversary of incorporation of 

® Chicago Elevated Railway Company; 

Celanese Corporation of America; Girard 

Life Insurance Company. First appendec- 

tomy performed in 1883 by Dr. W. A. 
Grant, Davenport, Iowa. 


nual report on domestic and foreign 

* corporations, Delaware, due. Ameri- 
can Red Cross Charter Day. Also remem- 
bered for Sir Richard Arkwright who 
patented spinning machine, and James 


LS) TUESDAY—Congress convenes. An- 


Watt who patented steam engine, 1769. 
Modern Woodmen organized, 1883. First 
American library school, the School of 
Library Economy of Columbia University, 
was founded January 5, as was also the 
Brooklyn Art Association. 


birthday of sainted maid of Orleans. 
® Great Northern railway completed, 
1893. Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company founded, 1886. On 
this day in 1650 Princess Pocahontas saved 
the life of Captain John Smith. Indian- 
apolis founded, 1850; Lima, Peru, 1535. 
George Washington and Martha Dan- 
dridge Custis married January 6, 1789. 
Birthdays: Joseph Medill Paterson, presi- 
dent Daily News, New York; Alexander H. 
Revell, merchant; Jay Randolph Monroe, 
manufacturer. 


6 WEDNESDAY—Joan of Arc Day, for 


thodox church. Holly Cross Day. One 
® year ago it was taps for NRA. Henry 
Mill patented first typewriter, 1714. John 
L. Sullivan became champ on this day, 
1882. First handball tournament for ama- 
teur championships, 1897. Second bank of 
U. S. opened in Philadelphia, 1817. Anni- 
versary of founding of Knox College, Glas- 
gow University, Scotland, and Alpha Mu 
Pi Omega medical fraternity. Birthday of 
Movie Magnate Adolph Zukor. 


] THURSDAY—Christmas of Greek Or- 


FRIDAY—Jackson Day banquets. An- 
8 niversary of battle of New Orleans. 
® Ben Hur Life Association organized, 
1894. Dr. Herman Hollerith patented his 
tabulating machine, 1889. Woodrow Wil- 
son promulgated his 14 points, 1918. Borax 
discovered in California, 1856. Ground 
broken for Union Pacific Railway, Sacra- 
mento, 1863. Birthday of the late Publisher 
Frank Nelson Doubleday. Corporate anni- 
versary National Exchange Bank and Trust 
Company of Steubenville, Ohio. 


SATURDAY—New York founded, 1614. 
Connecticut Ratification and Admis- 
® sion Day. A year ago Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic, was renamed Trujillo 
City. Anniversary of founding of New 
York’s Astor library and Chicago's Pres- 
byterian hospital. Date of the last will of a 
famous traveler, Marco Polo. Francois 
Blanchard made first balloon flight in 
America, 1793. Anniversary of founding 
of famous Fisk Schoolhouse, afterwards 
Fisk University. 


SUNDAY—Christian Unity Sunday. 
10 Anniversary of first American labor 
®* union, formed by New York tailors, 
1805; of League of Nations; of University of 
South Carolina, opened 1805; of Tau 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity. Texas oil boom 
started, 1901. Texas inaugurated a woman 
governor, 1925. Dubuque, Iowa, cele- 
brates birthday of Julien Dubuque, Iowa 
pioneer. Birthday of William Sherman 
Gifford, president American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Corporate anni- 
versary of Standard Oil Company; Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 
York; American Sugar Refining Company; 
Knights Life Insurance Company. 


Hamilton; of Joseph Lister, inventor 
® of modern microscope; of Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald, first premier, Do- 
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| MONDAY—Birthday of Alexander 


minion of Canada, born 1815. Drovers’ 
Journal, first livestock market paper in 
America established on January ll. Also 
anniversary of founding of Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund, oldest continuously oper- 
ating life insurance organization in the 
United States, and the National Metro- 
politan Bank of Washington, D. C. Found- 
er’'s Day at Cornell University for Ezra 
Cornell. 


Archimedes, 212 B. C., Greek math- 

® ematician sometimes called the 
father of civil engineering. First public 
museum in America founded in 1773 at 
Charleston, South Carolina. Three-cent 
fare inaugurated on Cleveland street cars, 
1907. Great Trans-Siberian railroad com- 
pleted, 1902. Birthday of the late Jack 
London, American story-writer, sociologist, 
lecturer and traveler. General Education 
Board (Rockefeller) incorporated by act of 
Congress, 1903. Date of incorporation of: 
Home Guardian Life Insurance Company; 
North American Life Insurance Company; 
Hooven Automatic Typewriter Company. 


] TUESDAY—Believed birthday of 


WEDNESDAY — Order of King’s 
13 Daughters founded, 1886. Electric 
® Home and Farm Authority incorpor- 
ated, 1934. South Carolina first exported 
rice, 1672. English colonists arrived to 
settle the present state of Georgia, 1733. 
First minstrel show in the United States 
presented by Daniel Decatur Emmett’s 
minstrels, 1843. Annual meeting of Chi- 
cago’s Anti-Superstition Society. Birth- 
days: Frederick August Kolster, pioneer in 
development of radio communications; 
Jesse Grant Chapline, founder and presi- 
dent La Salle Extension University; Sir 
Henry Bessemer, British engineer, inventor 
of Bessemer steel process (1813-1898). 


THURSDAY—Telephone Day. In- 
14 vented by Alexander Graham Bell, 
® 1876. Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut adopted, 1639—first American 
written constitution. First successful Cae- 
sarean operation in America, Virginia, 
1794. Corporate anniversary of Park Davis 
and Company. 


FRIDAY — Magna Charta Day — 
5 famed document forced from King 
® John, 1215. Thomas Wildey, one of 
founders of Odd Fellows, born, 1782. New 
Orleans cotton exchange organized, 1871. 
Otis Elevator patented, 1861. Air Trans- 
port Association of America formed one 
year ago. Democratic donkey created, 
1870, by Cartoonist Thomas Nast. Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia banquets 
opening a three-day exhibit. Charter Day 
of Randolph-Macon College. Bankers Re- 
—_ Life Insurance Company incorpor- 
ated. 


ning to see the current theatrical hit, 
* “The Night of January 16,” provid- 
ing everyone else doesn't have the same 
inspiration. Electrical process for tanning 
hides discovered, 1890. Civil Service Act 
approved, 1877. Anniversary of birth of 
Giambattista Bodoni, Italian printer and 
stylist, born 1740. 


16 SATURDAY—An appropriate eve- 


day of Benjamin Franklin. Depart- 


] SUNDAY—St. Anthony's Day. Birth- 
® ment of Commerce created, 1903. 
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Mozart Day. Birthday of President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, University of Chicago, 
born 1899. Delta Psi founded. Corporate 
anniversaries: Swift and Company, pack- 
ers; Great Western Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Birthday of Inventor Thaddeus Fair- 
banks, Auto-Manufacturer Alvan Macauley 
and Movie-Producer Carl Laemmle. 


ster, famed American statesman, 
® orator and jurist, born 1782. Elec- 
tric trolley patented, 1892. Weekly mail 
service established between U. S. and 
Canada, 1797. Anniversary of incorpora- 
tion of Ipswich Mills, and of Detroit as a 
city. Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, organized on this day. 


i 8 MONDAY—Birthday of Daniel Web- 


TUESDAY—San Martin Day, Peru 
19 national holiday. Birthday of Robert 
® E. Lee (1807-1870), commander-in- 
chief confederate forces; of Edgar Allan 
Poe (1809-1849), American poet, novelist 
and editor. Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany began business, 1886. George 
Claude patented Neon tube, 1915. Gold 
discovered in California, 1849. Order of 
the Garter founded, 1334. Birthdays: 
W. S. Scudder, inventor of the intertype; 
James Watt, inventor of steam engine. 


WEDNESDAY—New date of Inau- 
20 guration of President of United 
® States. Edward VIII became King 
on death of George V one year ago. North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company 
adopted present name, 1860. St. Agnes’ 
Eve—Fortune Teller Day. Anniversary of 
birth of Robert Morris, American states- 
man, financier, philanthropist and one of 
signers of Declaration of Independence 
(1734-1806). Anniversary of incorporation 
of American Tobacco Company; Jordan 
Marsh Department Store. District of Co- 
lumbia annual report due from domestic 
corporations. 


ganized in Detroit 22 years ago. St. 
® Agnes Day. Birthday of Thomas 
Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson (1824-1863), 
general in confederate army. American 
Acceptance Council founded, 1919. Inter- 
state Commerce bill became a law, 1887. 
Declaration of Irish Independence, 1919. 
Dr. R. L. Hawes patented first practical 
envelope-folding machine, 1853. Reign of 
Terror began in France, 1793. Anniver- 
sary of first printing press in America. 
Corporate anniversary of Alpha Portland 
Cement Company. 


71 THURSDAY—First Kiwanis Club or- 


Lord Byron (1788-1824) and Lord 
® Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act passed, 
1932. Twentieth (Lame Duck) Amendment 
to the Constitution adopted, 1933. South 
Sea Bubble inaugurated, 1720. Birthday 
of Robert S. Brookings of Brookings 
Institute fame and of Movie-Producer D. W. 
Griffith. Corporate anniversaries: Postum 
Company; National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 


? FRIDAY—Anniversary of birth of 


Day for birthday of Cartoonist 
® George McManus. W. C. T. U. or- 
ganized January 23, 1890. Smith-Hughes 
Act creating the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, 1917. Anniversary of in- 
corporation of William F. Hall Printing 
Company; American Central Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


? SATURDAY—"Bringing UpFather”’ 








WHERE BUSINESS SHOULD BE GOOD NEXT YEAR 


The following tabulation of areas are indicated by Brookmire as showing good increases in 
current business, and a promise of those conditions holding during at least the early part of 
1937. The figures are Brookmire’s estimates of consumer income for the next six months. 





New ENGLAND 


EASTERN 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 


West CentTRAL AGRICULTURAL 





| SOUTHEAST AGRICULTURAL 


Connecticut . 20% 
Maine... 19% | 
Vermont. . ; 18% 


Delaware. 23% | 
Maryland. 18% | 
New Jersey os 20% | 
New York ’ 17° 7o 
Pennsylvania . 22° c 
West Virginia ae 26% | 


Alabama , eee 
Florida 21% 
Georgia a ee. 
Kentucky eer 
Mississippi. . . 5 ana a 
North Carolina. . 17% 
South Carolina ; 18% 
Tennessee... . cee ee 19% 
WG are ks's RvR earn 20% 
SouTHWEST AGRICULTURAL 
Arkansas.... ee 
Texas ae .21% 
| Rocky Mountarn 
Arizona .... 28% 
Illinois 24% Colorado : Se 
Indiana 26%! Idaho eres Zo 
Michigan 18%} Nevada ae 30% 
Ohio ; : . 25% | New Mexico ee: 7% 
Wisconsin. 23% Utah a 


| Paciric Coast 


Iowa 16% | 
Minnesota 18% | 


California... . ere, | 
Oregon he ee oe . . 25% 
Washington ; 30% 











1922. Rubber heels paten ted, 1899. 
® Massachusetts Historical Society 
founded, 1791. Income Tax Law held con- 
stitutional by U. S. Supreme Court 1916. 
First Boy Scout troop organized, 1908. 
Birthday of Packer Harold F. Swift. Cor- 
porate anniversaries: Thomas A. Edison 
Inc.; La Crosse Plow Company. 


24 SUNDAY—Eskimo Pie patented, 


Picayune celebrat es its se ventieth 
® birthday. ‘Bobbie’ Burns festivals 
throughout Scotle and. Holl ley’s co neerie 
for Bessemer steel patented, 1869. pwd 
versary of eendinn of University of Vir- 
ginia, of incorporation of Union College, 
Schenectady, New York. Birthday of Wil- 
liam Colgate, founder of Colgate and Com- 
pany, and of Paul H. Nystrom, merchan- 
dising authority. 


5 MONDAY—New Orleans Times- 






gan’s admission to the Union. Birth- 

day of Frederick W. Devoe, paint 
maker. Glenn H. Curtis first flew his 
“Flying Fish," the first hydroplane, 1911. 
Fifty years ago Marshall Field and Com- 
pany organized on the retirement from 
Levi Z. Leiter from Field, Leiter and Com- 
pany. Corporate anniversary of George 
Washington Life Insurance Company; 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, and 
American Writing Paper Company. 


26 TUESDAY—Centennial of Michi- 
a 


diamond discovered, 1905. Birth 
® day of Samuel Gompers, late presi- 
dent American Federation of Labor. First 
coffee house opened in London, 1657. 
Brazil liberated, 1654. Charter day of 
University of Georgia (first state university) 
and Colby College, Maine, as well as 
Kappa Alpha Theta, first Greek letter 
sorority. 


27 WEDNESDAY — Famed Cullinan 
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= sey City incorporated under 

resent name, 1820. U. S. Coast 

Guard estab ished, 1915. Carnegie Institu- 

tion of Washington founded, 1902. Birth- 

day of B & O's Daniel Willard. Corporate 

anniversary of Nati ae State Bank of Eliza- 

beth, New Jersey, and First Camden Na- 

tional Bank and Trust Company, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


28. THURSDAY — Charlemagne Day. 


Kinley twenty-fifth president of the 
* United States. Kansas Admission 
Day. First cable car in Chicago, 1882. 
Victoria Cross ins “ uted, 1856. Anniver- 
sary of International League of Press Clubs. 
Birthday of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Anni- 
versary of incorporation of London Ship- 
ping Exchange and General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation. 


29 FRIDAY—Birthday of William Me- 


SATURDAY—President Roosevelt's 
30 birthday; birthday parties for the 
® benefit of the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation will be held all over the country in 
his honor. San Francisco named in 1847. 
Tacoma, Washington, opens winter sports 
carnival at Ranier National Park. Corpo- 
rate anniversary of Certainteed Products 
Corporation. 


ments due in Indiana, Ohio and 
ec 


3] SUNDAY—Annual reports and state- 


South Carolina, and foreign corpo- 
rations report of District of Columbia. 
Michigan winter sports carnivals begin. 
Anniversary of incorporation of City of 
Milwaukee; Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company; American Machinery and Tools 
Institute; International Paper Company, 
and York National Bank and Trust Company. 








NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 


»» JANUARY, 1937 
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DATES OF JANUARY CONVENTIONS 


. Chicago, National Shoe Travelers’ Association 
. Chicago, Winter Trade Markets and Shows 
. Indianapolis, Indiana Swine Breeders’ Association 


4. Pinehurst, 


Chicago, National Shoe Fair and Style Show 
Chicago, Winter Mart, American Furniture Mart 
Chicago, National Shoe Retailers’ Association 


. Indianapolis, Indiana Association of County and District Fairs 


Kansas City, Western Association of Nurserymen 


. Washington, American Engineering Council 


Mid-West Shiprers Advisory Board 


. Seattle, Special Agents Association of Pacific Northwest 
. Indianapolis, Indiana Association of Optometrists 
ll. Salt Lake City, Associated General Contractors of America 


Chicago, National Association of Bedding Manufacturers 
Atlanta, League of Fruit and Vegetable Distributors 
Chicago, American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association 
New Orleans, American Road Builders’ Association 
Philadelphia, Middle Atlantic Conference of Bldg. Managers 
Cincinnati, International Association of Clothing Designers 
Detroit, National Automobile Dealers’ Association 
Detroit, Society of Automotive Engineers 
New York, Mining and Metallurgical Society of America 
El Paso, American National Livestock Association 
Louisville, Southeastern Millers’ Association 
Boston, New England Wholesale Lumber Association 

st, North Carolina Dairy Products Association 
Washington, Association of American Colleges 
Denver, Lumber Dealers’ Association, Mountain States 
Harrisburg, Pa., Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
New York City, Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Association 
New York City, National Notion Association 
San Jose, Newspaper Publishers’ Association of California 
Sioux City, Northwestern Shoe Retailers’ Association 
Chicago, National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 


19. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 








Chicago, National Concrete Masonry Association 
Cincinnati, National Crushed Stone Association 
Detroit, Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America 
Minneapolis, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
Philadelphia, Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana Veterinary Medical Association 
Kansas City, Western Retail Hardware Association 
Columbus, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
. New York City, American Society of Civil Engineers 
Boston, New England Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
. Nashville, Tenn., County Highway Association 
. Washington, National Public Housing Conference 
. Chicago, National Food Brokers’ Association 
. Dallas, Southwestern Shoe Travelers’ Association 
New York City, China, Glass and Housewares Show 
Chicago, Cooperative Food Distributors of America 
Chicago, National Canners’ Association 
Chicago, American Sporting Goods Association 
St. Louis, Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
New York City, American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Indianapolis, Producers’ Commission Association 
Cincinnati, National Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
Chicago, National American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
Camden, American Cranberry Growers’ Association 
New Orleans, American Wood Preservers’ Association 
Albany, Empire State Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
New York City, Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
Boston, New England Nurserymen’s Association 
Albuquerque, National Wool Growers’ Association 
Nashville, Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Association 
New York City, Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
Chicago, National Pickle Packers’ Association 
Nashville, Tenn., Horticultural Association 
Nashville, Tenn., Nurserymen’s Association 







































































































SALES REPORTS UP TO NOVEMBER 30, 1936 
Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry 
EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
a ae | 
% % % % | % % 
| Increase| Increase Increase| Increase Increase} Increase 
| for 10 | for for 10 | for for 10 | for 
| Mos.* | Nov.t | Mos.* | Nov.t Mos.* | Nov. 
Sheet Metal | 42.0} 50.0 | Farm Implements........ J 60.0 | 45.0 | Insulation Board | 78.0] 65.0 
Structural Steel Fabricators | 50.0 | 40.0 | Tree Surgery.............. | 34.0] 380.0 | Plumbing & Heating | 43.0] 40.0 
Drop Forgings | 33.3 | 50.0 | Dairy Products........... 10.0 5.0 | Plumbers Brass Goods | 17.0 5.0 
Autographic Registers, etc. | 47.0 | 55.0 Paint, Varnish & Lacquer | 5.0 | Same 
Office Equipment | 34.6 5.0 “i —_—_ Paint, Varnish & Lacquer | 13.0 5.0 
Autographic Registers, etc. 25.0} 20.0 AUTOMOTIVE Lumber | 10.0} 20.0 
Office Furniture 53.6 6.6 a Face Brick | 28.0 5.0 
Office Furniture & Supplies | 27.1 eo i... _ | Precast Concrete Products | 66.6 | 300.0 
Electric Refrigerators 31.0 | 57.0 | Trucks , | 21.3 10.6 | Roofing | 30.0} 20.0 
Safety Fuses 30.0 _.., | Passenger Cars | 22.7 15.4 | Lumber | 37.3 | 40.0 
Electric Household Appli. 20.5 | 20.0 Lumber | 20.0} 25.0 
Farm Equipment 12.5 12.5 HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
Tractors & Road Machinery] 51.5 |....... 
Food Slicing Machines 26.0 | 20.0 | Fibre & Wool Texture Rugs | 23.8 | 55.0 
Food Machinery 29.0 | 30.0 | Rugs & Carpets | 25.0 | 25.0 ADVERTISING 
Oil Well Supplies |_55.0 Furniture | 33.9 | 35.0 
Furniture | 20.7! 20.0 me : 
ah 14 »p; . | 
WEARING APPAREL UXURIES Business Magazines | 14.1 50.0 
Peete tae LUXURIES General Magazines | 5.0 7.0 
Men’s Underwear 25.0 | 25.0 Printing Paper SS eee 
Work Clothing | 26.0 | 30.0 | Printing & Cover Papers 10.0 | 15.0 
Men’s Shoes | 14.0} 10.0 | Sterling & Plated Silver i ay | 10.0 | Fine Paper 17.0; 11 
Women’s Shoes | —6.5 |—18.0 | Cosmetics | 7.0} 10.0 
*Actual increase for ten months of 1936 over same period of 1935. {Estimated increase for November over November 1935. 
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New Meals 
for Tourists 


and Stuyvesant Peabody proves 
they gladly pay more for quality 


O PROVE to his own satis- 

faction that if a really fine 

product were put on the 

market, people would buy 
it though the cost be high, Stuy- 
vesant Peabody, president of Pea- 
body Coal Company, Chicago, put 
his theory to a test. 

For years he had driven through 
the country in the interests of his 
coal business. For years he had ex- 
perienced the unfailingly poor 
quality of the food that a man in a 
hurry was expected to eat in the 
roadside stands. A cup of coffee 
with the spoon stuck in it, sans 
saucer, was shoved at him. A 
greasy, soggy hamburger on a 
paper plate was supposed to con- 
stitute lunch. The cost was only 
about fifteen cents. 

Mr. Peabody visualized an at- 
tractive roadside place where a 
really good sandwich and a savory 
cup of coffee could be bought. 
With about $15,000, and some land 
he owned, he planned the White 
Fence Farm on Highway 66, 











Tue three pictures prove White Fence Farm is different and better 


twenty-five miles southwest of Chi- 
cago. He called in Hartford Field, 
architect, and Dean S. Barnard, 
the present manager. Plans were 
drawn up to remodel a barn that 
stood in a beautiful location on the 
available land. Mr. Barnard went 
to school to study cooking. He also 
went to a large packing house to 
learn the prime cuts of meat for 
quality, not price. 

Opening in June, 1936, White 
Fence Farm was as attractive as 
money and effort could make it. 
From the outside one saw a charm- 
ing, white colonial farm cottage. 
Inside, the walls were paneled in 
natural pine, the furniture maple, 
the attractive chinaware blue- 
green. Neatly garbed waitresses, 
all local girls, greeted the curious 
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customers. The food was high 
priced but not unreasonably so. 
Hamburgers were twenty-five cents, 
ice cream to take dut was eighty 
cents a quart. It was the finest food 
obtainable, cooked to order. 
Planned originally as an experi- 
ment, White Fence Farm was suc- 
cessful from the beginning. Hungry 
travelers swamped the place. Added 
equipment was rushed in, additional 
help recruited and trained. Forty 
thousand people ate at White 
Fence Farm in less than six months 
of operation. The slogan at White 
Fence Farm is, “A Place You'll 
Remember.” And as you go out 
remembering, you pass a ram- 
shackle hut half a mile down the 
road that invites you to, “Come in 
and get your electrocuted hot dog.” 
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Business Fights the Hijackers 


(Continued from page 23) 


disappeared when hijacking cases 
reached federal courts. Soon there 
was a parade of thieves, hijackers 
and fences to the federal prisons 
at Atlanta and Leavenworth. Sen- 
tences were for five, ten and fifteen 
years rather than the few months 
which had been the rule on the rare 
convictions of thieves and fences in 
state courts. 

Two other factors helped the 
business men in their campaign to 
make the streets and highways safe 
for trucking merchandise. One was 
the return of Lieutenant James B. 
Kerr of the Cartage Theft Detail 
of the Chicago Police. Lieutenant 
Kerr, described by one of the com- 
mittee members as, “tireless, intel- 
ligent and honest,” has been a Chi- 
cago police officer for twenty-nine 
years. For many years he was on 
the Cartage Theft Detail, trying 
to catch cartage thieves with no 
more than a “book of street car 
tickets.” In other words, the de- 
partment furnished no automobile 
or any transportation other than 
that offered by the streetcars. With 
almost no assistance he grew dis- 
couraged with the work and ulti- 
mately was transferred to another 
branch of police work. 

As the wave of hijacking grew 
more and more formidable, business 
men working on the problem asked 
to have him transferred back to the 
Cartage Theft Detail. This was 
done, and through his good work 
with a few men, the detail was in- 
creased until he had _ eighteen 
trained men chasing thieves and 
fences. Some of his men have for- 
gotten Sundays, holidays, and days 
off month after month in their fight 
against hijackers; some have used 
their personal automobiles; others 
have worked day and night for long 
periods at a time, “tailing” a gang 
of suspected hijackers. 

When Thomas J. Courtney was 
elected States Attorney of Cook 
County this was more bad news for 


hijackers. Working in close co- 
operation with Lieutenant Kerr, 
Mr. Courtney’s office insisted on 
high bonds, speedy trials, and bet- 
ter preparation of evidence. Still 
another bit of bad news for the 
thieves was the attitude of Michael 
Igoe, United States District At- 
torney, who was equally zealous in 
prosecuting the thieves. Coupled 
with the work of the federal men 
assigned by the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Department of Justice, law 
enforcement began to catch up with 
the hijackers, thieves and fences, 
who suddenly found that their car- 
nival of crime had ended. 

In the study of hijacking it was 
found by the committee and police 
officers that business men have been 
extremely careless in the handling 
and shipping of merchandise. 
Amazing though it seems, remark- 
ably few shipments are properly 
safeguarded. Here are some of the 
methods suggested for increasing 
the safety of truck shipments. 

Better control over truck drivers 
is the first step ; most shippers per- 
mitted truck drivers to select their 
own routes, stop where they 
pleased. For example: Suppose 
your truck driver starts out with 
a load of merchandise from your 
shipping platform to a railroad 
terminal. He decides to stop and 
“coffee up.” Chances are that he 
stops at some favorite place where 
a radio is turned on and genial 
company is on hand. He drinks his 
coffee, eats his “sinkers,” and chats 
with some friendly fellow, leaving 
his truck outside, unguarded. The 
genial he chats with may be a spot- 
ter for a gang of hijackers. The 
spotter learns what this driver is 
hauling, his destination, the usual 
time of his trips, and gathers in- 
formation about the route of the 
driver’s truck. What better infor- 
mation could be obtained for a pro- 
jected hijacking of his truck! 

To eliminate this possibility wise 


shippers now require that trucking 
companies forbid their drivers to 
stop between loading and unloading 
on short trips, and to designate 
certain places where necessary 
stops for food, gasoline or rest 
may be made on long hauls, pro- 
viding the driver reports each stop 
by telephone to his headquarters. 
Some shippers make arrangements 
for someone at various stopping 
places to report on their trucks at 
each stop. Others have spotters 
who follow designated trucking 
routes to see that truck drivers 
obey the rules regarding stops. 

The analysis also pointed out 
that open truck bodies, with only 
tarpaulins for cover or worse still, 
trucks with open ends, invited 
theft. In the first place a load in 
such a truck is a rolling advertise- 
ment of the character of merchan- 
dise being transported; it invites 
inspection by thieves and makes 
their job easier. Chicago authori- 
ties who have studied theft-dangers 
in trucking recommend trucks with 
solid tops, and solid, locked ends. 
Watch the trucks rolling along the 
streets and highways and note how 
many of them are open at the rear, 
some with end-gates down, as if to 
encourage theft of the contents. 

Where possible it is advised that 
trucks travel in groups, with sev- 
eral trucks closely together, to help 
avoid trouble. An alarm can be 
given and quick aid summoned if 
one truck is molested. The crooks 
know this and are wary of trucks 
traveling in convoy. 

It is of utmost importance that 
merchants deal only with estab- 
lished, well-known, _ responsible 
truckers and cartage companies 
who investigate records and de- 
mand recommendations of all em- 
ployees, especially drivers. 

Careless buying also encourages 
hijacking and theft from trucks. 
Here is a recent case which shows 
how business men can discourage 
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‘There are several definite reasons why we are able to 
turn out a large daily volume of figure work in our 
Statistical Department,” states Mr. A. H. Stricker, 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“First: modern, high-speed ‘Comptometers’ (Elec- 
tric Model K and Standard Model J) are used on all 
kinds of figure work—profit and loss statements, bal- 
ance sheets, unit costs, general statistical work. 


**Second: pleasant working conditions. Proper light- 
ing designed for easy seeing speeds up the work, lessens 
errors, fatigue, eye-strain, and headaches, because Bet- 
ter Light means Better Sight. Posture chairs, slotted 
‘Comptometer’ desks, good ventilation—all contribute 
to the efficiency of the department. 


“Third: careful planning and routing of work 
through the department. This eliminates confusion, cuts 
handling costs, avoids duplication of work. 


“Fourth: we find the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board 
extremely helpful in consolidating various divisional 


For cost-cutting efficiency in handling figure work 











reports. The Peg-Board utilizes original figures 
contained on the reports, thereby enabling us to ob- 
tain consolidated statements without posting to inter- 
mediate records.” 


‘*“Comptometers”’ have solved the figure-work 
problems of thousands of other large and small 
concerns. Their speed . . . accuracy ... economy 
--- and extreme flexibility play a vital role in the 
efficient conduct of modern business. 


For an analysis of the savings which *“‘Compt- 
ometers” can effect 
for you, telephone the 
**Comptometer” office 
in your locality. 
Or write direct 
to Felt & Tar- 
rant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 








Model K 
Electric 





COMPTLOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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theft. At a large office in Chicago 
there recently appeared a well- 
dressed man offering five slightly 
used Comptometers for sale at re- 
markably low prices. The company 
needed the calculators and would 
have been glad to snap them up at 
the bargain prices offered. But this 
company had suffered too much 
from theft itself to do anything to 
encourage theft. “Bring us the 
serial numbers of the Comptome- 
ters, and a bill of sale, proving that 
you came into ownership of these 
machines legally and we will hand 
you over the money for all of 
them.” The man disappeared vow- 
ing he would return shortly with 
the desired information. He never 
came back. Doubtless the five ma- 
chines had been stolen. 

It has been established on numer- 
ous occasions that bargain prices 
on advertised merchandise were 
possible only because the goods 
were stolen and sold to merchants 
at the low prices which prevail on 
all “hot” merchandise. Any busi- 
ness man who buys merchandise 
from strangers at below-market 
prices may be dealing with a fence 
and encouraging more theft. 

Full documents on all merchan- 
dise bought and sold should be 
presented and carefully checked. 
Beware of the man who wants to 
deliver merchandise and accept 
payment only in cash. He is prob- 
ably not an honest but financially 
embarrassed wholesaler in need of 
money, but a fence, dealing in stolen 
merchandise and hijacked goods. 

There have been nasty stories 
about some well-known companies 
buying goods on a “no questions 
asked” basis, for cash on delivery. 
But so far no one has been able to 
offer substantial evidence that re- 
liable, established merchants buy 
on this basis. However, merchan- 
dise known to have been stolen has 
been found in some otherwise 
mighty good stores. Naturally the 
embarrassment and adverse pub- 
licity accruing to any merchant 
who must go to court to explain 
the presence of stolen merchandise 
found in his stock far outweighs 
the possible saving on purchases 








made from some strange source. 

With the work now being done 
against hijacking and cartage 
theft some amazing revelations may 
be made any time, and merchants 
believed above suspicion may have 
an embarrassing day in court. 

A wave of hijacking may hit 
your town any time. If it does, any 
business man can put a stop to it 
quickly if he will organize a com- 
mittee of other business men, ob- 
tain the cooperation of newspapers, 
the courts, the state police, the city 
police and the federal courts and 
officers. Remember, a federal court 
has jurisdiction over any interstate 
shipment, no matter if the goods 





are stolen while being transferred 
from freight terminal to warehouse. 
Get the cases in federal courts 
wherever possible. Obtain the co- 
operation of the trucking interests, 
railroads and cartage companies. 

Don’t say to yourself, “Oh I am 
insured.” If hijacking hits your 
community the insurance companies 
will raise the rates quickly; if it 
becomes serious they will cancel 
policies; then you will have no 
protection in the event of loss. Evi- 
dence indicating that the remnants 
of the Chicago gangs which escaped 
penitentiary sentences have scat- 
tered to other cities and are begin- 
ning to operate again is available. 


Popular-Priced Line Speeds 
Sale of Quality Goods 


(Continued from page 19) 


other side featured Disston in 
orange and black—the two color 
schemes which identified the re- 
spective lines. Both displays were 
so prominent they could be read the 
full length of most stores. 

The dealer was instructed to take 
Disston saws from his stock for the 
Disston side, and use the Keystone 
saws supplied in the stock assort- 
ment for the Keystone side. 

An interesting and attractive 
catalog page was prepared and 
supplied to wholesalers for their 
salesmen’s catalogs. A two-page, 
two-color spread advertisement, 
bleeding to the edge of pages, was 
prepared for trade papers. Disston 
salesmen started pushing this sales 
stock right after the New Year 
(1935) holiday. Announcements 
appeared in the March issues of the 
trade journals. Mailings to whole- 
salers and major hardware stores 
were made at the proper time. 

Some members of our organiza- 
tion felt the Keystone sales stock 
would take business away from our 
regular sale of these saws in stock 
sizes. Others felt it would hurt the 


sale of our Disston quality saws. 
Results showed that there was no 
foundation for either contention. 
The stock package sold better than 
any special merchandising idea we 
had used in years. Orders for stock 
also took a big jump over previous 
sales. Best of all, our sales on Dis- 
ston quality hand saws showed a 
very agreeable increase over what 
had been expected for that season. 

And now twenty-one months 
after first announcing the stock 
assortment it is still selling at the 
rate of many hundreds weekly. 

Altogether, since introducing the 
first Keystone popular-priced saws, 
sales of considerably more than a 
million saws have been made—all 
popular-priced merchandise busi- 
ness which we perhaps could not 
have secured had we not entered 
this field. Moreover, our records 
show that our quality line of hand 
saws has been benefited materially 
by the sale of the Keystone lines be- 
cause there are many hardware 
merchants who have the ability to 
“sell up” when a customer asks for 
a popular-priced hand saw. 
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UNITED AIRLINES 


“QUEEN MARY” 


Haveyou often wished 
you knew the real 
“low-down’’—the au- 
thoritative facts about 
the problems and op- 
portunities in trans- 
portation work? Then 
you will welcome this 
























Now— 


a Golden Era Opens for 


TRAFFIC MEN 


OU need only to thoughtfully 

interpret the stories that ap- 

pearineach morning’s news- 
paper to understand why we say 
a new era has opened for traffic 
men. Everywhere there is news of 
changes in transportation . . . of 
new Coast-to-coast records being 
set up by streamlined engines and 
trains... of new and faster freight 
schedules ; ; ; of the increasing 
amount of freight being handled 
by the truck and air lines of the 
nation ... of new regulations by 
governing bodies. Daily we hear 
of changes in the designs of prod- 
ucts, of changed sources of old 
raw materials, of new materials in 
old products, of changing distri- 
bution trends affecting locations 
of warehouses and methods of 
shipping, of increased emphasis 
on the part played by traffic man- 
agement in business. 


Do these facts need interpreta- 
tion? Or do you agree with experts 
that transportation—both passen- 
ger and freight—is today entering 
its most important, its greatest 


phase? 


To traffic men — shipping clerks, 
traffic clerks, rate clerks, railroad 
agents, truck operators, steamship men, 
solicitors, and traffic managers—these 
facts should carry immense significance. 
For they prophesy new and greater 
problems for those engaged in traffic 
work. And—indicate new and greater 
opportunity for those traffic men who 
are thoroughly trained and capable. 


Thoroughly trained? Yes—that is the 
phrase upon which the future — your 
future—hangs. For it is only the thor- 
oughly trained traffic man who will be 
given these bigger responsibilities and 
better jobs—at better pay. 


And Here Is Your Answer 


To the man in the transportation field 
desirous of being ready fortheseoppor- 
tunities—there zs a way. It is LaSalle 
Training in Traffic Management—the 
training that has already helped many 
traffic workers just holding jobs to win 
positions of power at adequate, satisfac- 
tory pay, and experienced, successful 
trafic men to be more capable and 
successful. 


LaSalle takes the common-sense way 
to instruct you for these better posi- 
tions. The famous Problem Method is 
used, During your training you meet 
the practical problems, the working 
principles, the exact functions and 
methods that the traffic man actually 
meets. You learn to think as a traffic 
man thinks. You become familiar with 
his every-day tasks and his way of 
thinking problems out and giving de- 
cisions. At the end of the training you 
are admirably equipped by practical 
training. 


This complete training was built by 
traffic men—for traffic men. It is the 
boiled down experience of 175 leaders 
in the field—the best of their years of 
work and study. Through this training 
you Can get in a short time the knowl- 
edge and ability that otherwise would 
take you years to get. 


Booklet Sent FREE Upon 
Request 


The FACTS about this complete train- 
ing can be yours without delay. If you 
are really, honestly interested, we will 
send you free our special 64-page 
booklet on Traffic Management. It is a 
fascinating treatment of the traffic field. 
And—of its money earning opportuni- 
ties. Tells how you may capitalize them 
and win larger success. This book we 
will send you absolutely FREE, upon 
request. If you really want a larger suc- 
cess in transportation; if you’re anxious 
to take advantage of the era now at 
hand, write for this booklet today. 
Simply address Dept. 1247-TR. It is the 
first step in the right direction. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Ave. at 41st Street 


Chicago 
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Tue Sparton trailer is an Auto-Cruiser, the Holcomb was made by Palace Travel Coach Company, and 
the Bowes Seal Fast trailer is a Silver Dome. Each was built according to specifications of the user 


Salesmen Who Never Leave 


Bowes Seal Fast Corporation, Arco Company, Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Company, Utica Drop Forge and Too! Com- 
pany solve sample and demonstration problem with trailers 


HE thousands of persons 

who thronged through the 

trailer exhibit held in con- 

nection with the November 
automobile shows in New York and 
Chicago perhaps were largely in- 
terested in trailers for personal 
use. But reports from nearly every 
one of the more than twenty exhibi- 
tors indicate that sales executives 
and business men too are intrigued 
by the idea of trailer coaches for 
sales, demonstration, and display 
of all kinds of products. 

In past issues of AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss we have told the story of the 
success of a number of manufac- 
turers equipping their salesmen 
with trailer coaches. Recent addi- 
tions to this trailer-conscious 
group includes: Bowes Seal Fast 
Corporation, the Arco Company, 
Rockwood and Company, Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Company, Phil- 
lips-Jones Corporation, Coleman 
Lamp and Stove Company, Easy 


Washing Machine Corporation, 
and Utica Drop Forge and Tool 
Company. All these concerns have 
adopted trailers as a sales tool. 

But this is only half of the story. 
Some of the biggest manufacturers 
in varied lines are experimenting, 
with or preparing to adopt trailers 
as standard equipment for sales- 
men. Among companies thus test- 
ing the idea is a large manufacturer 
of women’s suits and dresses who 
plans to equip about twenty-five 
salesmen with trailers in the near 
future. A fountain pen company is 
getting ready to place specifica- 
tions with a trailer-coach maker, 
and several of the larger shoe com- 
panies are making a careful study 
of the trailer-coach method of sell- 
ing and demonstrating. 

As pointed out in previous ar- 
ticles the first big successes in the 
use of trailer coaches in selling were 
in the household utility field. Gen- 
eral Electric, Altorfer Brothers, 

[42] 


Their Samples behind 


and several other home equipment 
manufacturers pioneered the trail- 
er-coach method of selling and so 
great was their success that trailer- 
coach manufacturers were flooded 
with orders for commercial coaches. 

James B. Marshall of the Bowes 
Seal Fast Corporation reports that 
his company has from thirty-six to 
forty distributors covering exclu- 
sive territories who now use trailer 
coaches. In commenting on his ex- 
perience with coaches, he said, 
“Our salesmen sleep in_ these 
coaches only in cases of emergency. 
The majority of our men stay at 
hotels or in concentrated terri- 
tories manage to return home each 
day, using the trailer equipment 
exclusively for displays and demon- 
strations of our line. 

“We do not consider sales trail- 
ers entirely practical as transpor- 
tation for salesmen and their sam- 
ple lines, but our men carry com- 
plete stocks of merchandise in them, 
making deliveries at the time sales 
are made and building merchandis- 
ing displays in the dealer’s place of 
business with such stock so that 
dealers immediately begin to sell 
the products thus sold to them by 
our distributors.” 

Many sales managers declare 
that this phase of trailer use is 
more important than all others 
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combined. When a salesman sells a 
bill of goods, and sends the order to 
factory, branch house, distributor 
or wholesaler for delivery, any- 
\ } where from three days to two weeks 
| elapse before the buyer receives his 
shipment. Meanwhile all the enthu- 
siasm generated by the salesman 
when he sold the goods has been 
forgotten by the dealer; the goods 
which looked so interesting and 
nd salable when the salesman showed 
them, are now nothing more than 
another shipment of merchandise 
which must be paid for. But when 
the salesman travels in a trailer, 
fh with enough merchandise on hand 
to deliver at least part of the order 

on the spot; when he can step to 
his trailer and select a batch of 

| sales-making display material for 
the dealer’s store while the dealer’s 
enthusiasm for the merchandise is 





= § = 


ont still warm, the chances are that the 
uil- new merchandise is going to start 
so selling with a bang. 
er- In hundreds of sales operations 
led of different kinds this ability to 
es. deliver an introductory stock and 
ves build a sales display at the moment 
rat of sale is extremely important. 
to R. R. Sterling, of the Coleman 
lu- Lamp and Stove Company, Wich- 
ler ita, Kansas, reports that his com- 
ex- pany is operating five trailer 
id, coaches. “We use them only for 
ese demonstrating and selling. Our 
cy. salesmen do not live in them,” he 
at says. “We consider this equipment 
‘ri- practicable and an excellent means 
ich for demonstrating and selling our 
ent line of merchandise.” 
on- With a line such as the Coleman 
line, it is impossible for salesmen 
ail- to get very far carrying samples, 
or- for it includes gas and electric 
an ranges, lamps, and household ap- 
nal pliances. But with a trailer coach 
my it is easy to display the complete 
les 
lis- 
of Tor: Interior of a Covered 
hat Wagon trailer carrying an Evin- 
sell rude Motor display. Center: In- 
by terior of the Holcomb trailer shown 
on opposite page. Bottom: How 
_ the Utica Drop Forge and Tool 
Slee Company displays a heavy line of 


ers tools in a Silver Dome coach 
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BUILT TO SUIT 
YOUR NEEDS 


Kozy Coach mastercraftsmen will 
help you develop a sturdy, compact, 
and attractive “Display Room” on 
wheels. Tell us your problems and 
we'll submit recommendations. 


Kozy Coach Co. “‘wicrican 


MICHIGAN 
SEE KOZY COACH AT THE AUTO SHOWS 


















VUL-CO 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 


NO METAL TOPS TO DENT, BEND. 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH! 


Consider these advantages! Vul-Cot is 
made of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre, with a super-strong, double-rolled 
fibre top. NO SOFT FIBRE. No sharp 
edges. Solid sides and bottom. Available 
in olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. A size and shape to meet 
every business need. Vul-Cot is standard 
equipment in 87 per cent of business of- 
fices in America. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. | 


Wilmington, Delaware 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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| 
line to every wholesaler and re- 
| tailer visited by Coleman salesmen. 
| Another company which has 
|worked out a splendid sales plan 
in connection with trailer coaches 
is the Arco Company of Cleveland, 
paint and color manufacturers. 

This aggressive company mar- 
kets a rack for large cans of color. 
The rack is equipped with an agi- 
tator to guarantee proper mixing 
of colors. The entire equipment is 
called the Arcazon Production 
Laboratory. One of these is built 
into a trailer coach, so that it may 
be properly demonstrated to job- 
bers handling the Arco line. With- 
out the trailer coach a trip to the 
factory or a branch office would 
be necessary to inspect the labora- 
| tory. Now it rolls right up to the 
|prospect’s front door. 

Imagine yourself, for a moment, 
a salesman of pliers, wrenches, 
snips, chisels, screw drivers, 
punches and hydraulic wheel pull- 
ers. Picture yourself lugging a line 
of this kind from buyer to buyer, 
from prospect to prospect. The 
Utica Drop Forge and Tool Com- 
pany has licked this problem by 
equipping trailer coaches with a 





‘line of their samples. Wrenches, 


pliers and other tools are liberally 
displayed on wall brackets before 


































| 
| Tus suggestion for a traveling display room for a shoe company was 
'worked out by Pierce-Arrow to show how trailers could help sell shoes 


the buyer or prospect who sits com- 
fortably at one end of the coach 
while he examines the line. If he 
wants to handle a sample the Utica 
salesman hands it to him in a jiffy. 

Many retail dealers are using 
trailers. A dealer in northern Ili- 
nois uses one to visit summer cot- 
tage owners in order to actually 
demonstrate the modern, electrical, 
home appliances he hopes to sell 
them. Hecht’s Reliable Stores send 
out several salesmen in one trailer 
coach every day. Reaching a resi- 
dential neighborhood the men scat- 
ter and invite housewives to visit 
the trailer to inspect radios, 
ranges, and refrigerators. The 
men report at least one sale a day 
as a result of this type of selling. 
Literally hundreds of washing ma- 
chine, radio and household appli- 
ance dealers are using trailers in 
their daily sales work, both to sell 
direct to consumers and to sell to 
other dealers. Professional men, 
too, have been alert to the advan- 
tages of trailers in their activities. 
A dentist has fitted up a trailer as 
a traveling dental office, while a 
doctor has made a trailer into a 
cruising operating room and the 
Automobile Club of Michigan has 
equipped a trailer with drawing 
boards, counting machines, type- 
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writers and other appliances for 
the use of field traffic engineers. 

Trailer manufacturers have been 
keen to assist busy executives in 
designing and building trailers for 
each particular job. Due to certain 
problems of roadability and weight 
distribution a “trailer coach” in- 
variably gives better satisfaction 
when built to specifications drawn 
up after a sample load has been 
studied. This writer recently saw 
a completed trailer in a new factory 
which so thoroughly weighted down 
the rear springs of the tow car that 
it was necessary to equip the car 
with new springs before the trailer 
could be towed out of the factory. 
Such a job will give trouble. 

Most trailer manufacturers sell 
the trailer-coach shells, without 
equipment of any kind. In these 
shells the necessary display count- 
ers, tables, shelves and racks are 
then built, with a view to scientific 
weight distribution, accessibility 
and display value. 

In the October issue of AMERI- 
can Bustness it was pointed out 
that trailer coaches might revolu- 
tionize selling procedure. Now, 
sixty days after that was written it 
looks more and more as if the revo- 
lution is at hand. Numberless sales 
executives are planning to equip 
their men with trailer coaches; 
many commercial uses for trailers 
are being found; and there are any 
number of authorities who say the 
AmERiIcAN Bustvess estimate of 
100,000 to 125,000 trailer-coach 
sales in 1937 (this estimate was 
published in September) was far 
and away too low. One man who 
sells equipment to the industry de- 
clares that 250,000 to 300,000 
trailer coaches will be sold in 1937. 

And judging from the enormous 
throngs which milled through the 
trailer exhibits at the New York 
and Chicago automobile shows, as 
well as from the daily newspaper 
columns which grew almost hysteri- 
cal over the great popularity of 
these exhibits, enthusiastically pro- 
claiming that the trailers had 
“stolen the show,” it looks indeed 
as if we were a bit conservative in 
our production estimate for 1937. 











Consider this fact 
before you buy 


showroom on wheels 


PRICES FROM 


*510 up 





Iw scores of businesses today, this modern showroom on 
wheels is revolutionizing selling. So phenomenal is the success 
of this new selling too] that 1937 will see additional thousands 
of commercial trailers put to work multiplying sales. 
To those about to buy, this fact deserves consideration: 
A commercial trailer is a rolling vehicle and must carry 
heavy loads swiftly and without damage. As such, it pre- 
sents problems with which only automobile engineers are 
fully familiar. Buy, therefore, a trailer designed by 
automobile engineers, built by automobile men. 


Pierce-Arrow, for 36 years a leader in automotive engineering, 
is the first to bring you the benefit of an experience ideally 
suited to the production of a commercial trailer, far stauncher, 
far longer-lived than any yet designed ... and at prices no 
greater than others! 


As a first step, either consult the Pierce-Arrow Travelodge 
dealer in your vicinity, or write the factory for a booklet 
showing some of the many uses of commercial trailers. Then, 
if you wish, Pierce-Arrow engineers will work with you in 
designing special interior plans to fit your particular needs. 


WHY PIERCE-ARROW Commercial Trailers 
last longer... cost less per mile 


@ All-steel chassis, body and roof framework, welded 
into one unit. 
@ Aluminum airplane-type paneling and roof — three 
times lighter, and three times more expensive than 
steel, cooler in summer, warmer in winter. 
®@ Easy-riding, independent wheel suspension — the only 
trailer providing an actual “automobile” ride. 
@ Special Bendix Vacuum Booster Hydraulic Brakes. 
® Special Houdaille Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. 
Trailer Division-Pierce-Arrow Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tear off - pin to letterhead - mail today for booklet. 


PIERCE-ARROW 








1937 Commercial TRAVELODGE 
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From on Idea to a 


National Institution 


A few years ago we had an 
idea that if we undertook to 
design and produce the finest 
engraved photogravure let- 
terheads ever produced, we 
could fill a genuine need in 
the business world. 


Today we are supplying 
distinguished letterheads to a 
large number of leading or- 
ganizations who are reorder- 
ing regularly and telling us 
that their new fine letterheads 
are one of the best invest- 
ments that they have made. 


We cannot illustrate our 
product here. Printed repro- 
ductions do not do them jus- 
tice. Our only method is to 
show our samples—they do 
our selling—where we make 
sales. 


If you believe, as we do, 
that there is a plus value in 
your letters, if you use a fine 
letterhead—let us send you 
one of our portfolios of sam- 
ples. We invite requests from 
major executives who control 
policy in establishing new 
letterheads for company use. 


When requesting samples please do 
so on your present letterhead and 
state the quantity you use each year 
so that in addition to submitting 
samples we may quote you on your 
requirements. Our letterheads are 
more expensive than the average— 
but the list of our present customers 
prove they are worth their price. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RE | pants and force it to improve. 








The Hullabaloo 
About “Co-ops” * 


ya 


(Continued from page 17) 


as the government now provides 
credit for production and market- 
ing cooperatives. 

While some of the editorials 
against cooperatives have been 
ill-advised, business as a whole looks 
upon the cooperatives as a sound 
and legitimate development, not to 
be fought with vituperation, but as 
a useful gadfly to stimulate busi- 
ness for profit, into offering greater 
service to consumers, into giving 
greater value, and into conducting 
business with less waste and per- 
haps a smaller spread between pro- 
duction costs and costs to con- 
sumer. As Dr. Paul Nystrom, well- 
known merchandising authority, 
puts it, “It is not a challenge to the 
profit system, but it is a wholesome 
challenge to its efficiency.” 

Business probably needs the co- 
operative movement 
toward more efficient production 
and less wasteful distribution. Just 
as the chain stores have vastly in- 
creased retail efficiency everywhere, 
so will the growth of cooperatives 
stimulate greater efficiency 
manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing. At times of national stress, 
when purchasing power is low, or in 
areas where distribution is waste- 
ful or retail prices too high, the 
cooperatives may have spurts of 
growth, but like other human insti- 
tutions even the cooperatives have 
frailties which cause failures. 

It is for these reasons that busi- 
ness men, even in fields where the 
cooperatives have enjoyed greatest 
growth, see no great threat to the 
profit system if efficiently managed. 
This does not mean that business 
should not be alert to offer as great, 
or greater attractions to consumers 
than the cooperatives can offer. 
For at any point where business 
for profit allows its efficiency to 
sag, there will be the threat of the 
cooperatives to give it a kick in the 


as a spur 


in 








HOW K. K. BELL 
GOT A SALES JOB 


He started as a bookkeeper with 
the Calumet Baking Powder Company in 
Chicago. He saw no future in bookkeep- 
ing. Time after time he asked Mr. Wright, 
the head of the company, to give him a 
selling job. ‘You're too good a book- 
keeper,’’ said Mr. Wright. 


But Mr. Bell was not easily discouraged. 
He studied the orders that came in, checked 
them against the lists of grocers in the 
various towns. He found that many sales- 
men, while they sold a lot of baking 
powder, sold only a few stores in each 
town. Finally vacation time came. He 
offered to pay his own expenses for a 
chance to sell baking powder! 


In two weeks he had opened more new 
accounts and turned in more orders than 
any salesman had done in that territory. 
Soon they made him sales manager; then 
general manager and when the business 
was sold to General Foods a few years back 
he was vice president. This is one of many 
stories about men who made good in Gene 
Whitmore’s new book ‘‘How to Get a Better 
Job.”’ 


IT TELLS YOU HOW TO 


Plan Your Campaign for a Job 
Write Letters That Get Interviews 
Sell Yourself in an Interview 
Answer an Advertisement 
Become a Sales Leader 

Win Promotion Quickly 


USE THIS COUPON 


Tue Dartnett CorPoraTION 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 

You may send me, on approval, Eugene Whitmore’s 
HOW TO GET A BETTER JOB 

I will either return the book or remit $1.00 within 

ten days. 
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1 Payroll Analysis Reveals 
e Many teas 


4 bon 

From a better analysis of payroll fig- 
ures made possible by installation of a 
modernized payroll accounting and check- 
writing machine, a large chain of drug 
stores found that better payroll methods 
more than paid for the cost of: the new 
equipment by unearthing leaks and poor 
management on the part of various store 
managers. 

Analysis and comparison of payroll 
costs showed that some groups of stores 
had unusually and unreasonably high 
overtime costs, whereas other stores were 
operating just as efficiently without any 
overtime or with almost no overtime. 

With all deductions for employees’ pur- 
chases shown on the payroll sheets it was 
apparent that in some groups of stores 
employees were apparently buying noth- 
ing from the stores, where in the better 
managed stores employees were buying 
several dollars worth each month and 
charging it against their salaries. “If 
these employees do not buy their drugs 
and supplies from the store where they 
work, where and how do they obtain these 
supplies?” seemed a fair question to ask 
when the payroll sheets were analyzed. 
Another saving was realized from the 
mechanization of the payroll work—six 
employees did the work which once re- 
quired twelve. 


“” 


) Jewel Tea Company Measures 
e Work Production 


Greater interest on the part of em- 
ployees has been stimulated by measure- 
ment of work production at the Jewel 
Tea Company, Inc., Barrington, Illinois, 
concentrated effort has been encouraged, 
wasted time reduced to a minimum, and 
the output of work greatly increased, ac- 
cording to C. L. Stivers, office manager. 
Although no wage incentive plan is in 
operation, salary increases and promo- 
tions to secretarial positions are based on 
records made, and this together with the 
natural interest aroused by competition 
has done much to make employees enthu- 
siastic about their work and eager to de- 
velop into proficient operators, says Mr. 
Stivers. 

Measurement of production has been 


successfully applied to all work done on 
typewriters in the central transcribing 
and typing section of the Jewel Tea com- 
pany, despite the fact that fifty different 
kinds of typing work are done there. 

In the typing section each typewriter 
is equipped with a Veeder Root cyclome 
ter which shows the number of key 
strokes made. But because some typing 
material is fairly rapid, such as form 
letters, while other work is much slower, 
such as typing statistical reports and 
filling-in cards, an equalizing percentage 
has been worked out for each different 
type of work. 

The equalizing percentage is based on 
records of work done in the department 
during the previous six months, and is ad- 
justed at the end of each six-month peri- 
od. Percentages now in force range from 
175 per cent for slow work to 85 per cent 
for work which can be done more rapidly. 
Work of a similar nature is classed in 
one group, so that only ten different 
classifications of typing work are neces- 
sary. The daily work report which each 
typist fills in each day shows eleven classi- 
fications, the eleventh being captioned 
“clerical.” 

On this report the girls jot down in 
the spaces indicated, the cyclometer read- 
ing with which they start the day, kind 
of work done, time at which it was started 
and completed, and the cyclometer read- 
ing at the completion of each piece of 
work. The actual number of minutes and 


DaiLy WORK REPORT 


NAME 
JEWEL TEA COLINC. 


the difference between the cyclometer 
reading at the beginning and end of each 


job are indicated in the one of the eleven 


columns, the number of which indicates 
the classification under which the particu- 
lar job falls. Time spent in the washroom, 
at lunch or doing work other than typing, 
is indicated in the column captioned 
“clerical,” so that time for which there is 
no cyclometer reading is not counted 
against the operator’s record. All errors 
which are the fault of the operator are 
counted against her, the key strokes of 
ruined work being deducted from the 
total number charged to that job. This 
“charge back” includes the spoiled work 
which is turned in by each operator. 

The total number of key strokes in 
each of the different types of work done 
by each typist is multiplied at the end of 
each four-week period by the equalizing 
percentage for that particular classifica- 
tion. Thus when the total of the various 
types of work done by each operator is 
arrived at, the figures form a basis of 
comparison regardless of the kind of 
typing work each has done. 

The record of each operator is indi- 
cated on a chart in comparison with that 
of the other typists. Each operator knows 
only which line on the chart refers to her 
own record. Thus, she is able to see how 
her work stands in relation to the others 
in the department, without knowing whose 
work is represented by the other lines on 
the chart. 


EDIPHONE SECTION 





wour | crcLo. CLASSIFiC 


ATION 


EXPLANATION 


























Report sheet on which operators keep daily record of work done in 
central transcribing and typing section of Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 
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At rishnas 
REMEMBER 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 





i’ to Those Who 
are Contributin 
to Your Success 


At Christmas time of course 
it’s nice TO THINK of 
those people whose patron- 
age and friendship are 
making this a successful 
year for you. But TO 
REMEMBER them with a 
practical expression of your 
appreciation brings far 
greater blessings. 


Remembrances of this character are 
prized, not so much for their cost, as 
for their genuine utility and pleasing 
appearance. The likes and dislikes of the 
average customer are about the same as 
yours. DUR-O-LITE is the natural choice. 


The preference for a writing instrument 
of elegance is universal . . . a pencil rich 
in appearance, designed in good taste, 
flawless, faithful, dependable, one that 
can take it day after day. 


As a matter of fact, a DUR-O-LITE! If 
desired, your trademark and message, 
or the name of the recipient, may be 
reproduced in color upon the barrels. 


DUR-O-LITES are not expensive. As 
few as fifty, your choice of a wide variety, 
packed in gorgeous holiday boxes ready 
for convenient distribution, may be pur- 
chased at trifling cost direct from the 
manufacturer. 


fee TO EXECUTIVES 


of rated concerns. Write on Company letter- 
head for Free Sample. Please state your 

% title. Include print of trademark or sales R 
message and indicate approximate number 
of remembrances under consideration. Act 
promptly. It won't be long until Christmas! 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1004 N. 25th STREET 


Melrose Park, ILL. 


On the edge of Chicago 














3 A Perpetual Stationery 
e Inventory 


The stationery department of Mills 
Novelty Company carries some 2,100 dif- 
ferent forms. This includes stationery and 
forms for factory, the office, and in addi- 
tion, advertising supplies. 

With the hundreds of salesmen, dealers, 
etc., that operate for Mills Novelty Com- 
pany, there is a continual turnover in 
this stock. However, a unique system of 
counting permits a perpetual inventory 
system to be kept absolutely accurate, 
yet requires only one hour a day for a 
complete check-up and entry. 

This is made possible by the use of 
small slips about one and one-half inches 
wide, containing the form number. This 
tag also shows the number of units. These 
slips are inserted in the pile of stationery 
at desired intervals. If separated in quan- 
tities of one hundred, for example, when 
the first one hundred pieces are used, the 
tag showing one hundred in that par- 
ticular form number is hung on a near- 
by hook. These tags are then gathered up 
each morning and posted at one time on 
a visible file. These postings on the previ- 
ous day’s shipments require less than an 
hour a day. 

The visible index file shows the quan- 
tity received to date and quantity which 
is withdrawn from stock, and the date of 
that. It also shows an amount column, 
showing the amount of stock on hand, per- 
mitting the stock clerk to tell immedi- 
ately when it is necessary to reorder. 

Adjustable steel shelving is used, per- 
mitting easy readjustment of shelves to 
meet the changing stationery and adver- 
tising storage requirements. 

The illustration at the top of this page 
shows part of the stationery stock room 
of the Mills Novelty Company, Chicago. 


















































(Photo courtesy Lyon Metal Products, Inc.) 


Bigger Down 
e Payments 


The more money a customer planks 
down on an appliance, the less likely he 
is to turn it back. All dealers know that, 
but few do anything about it. Here is the 
story of a retailer who made an organized 
effort to boost the size of washer down- 
payments and the amount paid each month 
—and did it. 

“We found salesmen anxious to cooper- 
ate with us when we cut them in on the 
profits to be gained by increasing the pay- 
ments,” says A. M. Hansen, manager of 
the household appliance department of 
Hartman Brothers, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The company sells its lowest-priced 
washers for $5.00 cash, $5.00 per month. 
It offered salesmen a bonus of $1.00 cash 
and 50 cents monthly for two months if 
they would get $6.00 cash and $6.00 a 
month. 

Getting $8.00 down and $8.00 per month 
on an appliance, formerly sold at $6.00 
cash and $6.00 per month, brought the 
salesmen $1.25 in cash and 75 cents per 
month for the next two months. If they 
obtained $10 cash and $10 payments from 
the sale of the next higher priced washer, 
they were allowed $1.50 in cash and $1.00 
monthly for two months. 

The salesmen did not receive credit for 
the special monthly bonus unless the pay- 
ment was made within three days after 
the date due. However, he was notified of 
the customer’s failure to make a payment 
and given an opportunity to follow him 
up before the expiration of the three days 
of grace. 

“The campaign did a great deal toward 
educating customers to pay promptly, and 
it also taught our men to sell the pur- 
chaser more thoroughly on the importance 
of promptness,” Mr. Hansen declared in 
commenting on the plan. 
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Selling the Customer's 
e Product 


A constructive step in advertising today 
is the tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers of an ingredient product—that is, 
a product which appears on the retail 
market only as a part and often an in- 
visible part, of a finished product—to 
stimulate the sale of their merchandise by 
assisting their customers to broaden the 
market for the finished product. Extensive 
research has been conducted in some in- 
stances by ingredient manufacturers in 
order to provide a firm foundation for 
advertising campaigns designed to sell the 
customer’s product in the retail market. 

Typical of this form of selling is the 
research and advertising done by Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., makers of Fleischmann 
Yeast, in behalf of the baking industry. 
Test-proved answers to all the known 
questions about bread have been provided 
for bakers by this concern in a new 24- 
page illustrated booklet, entitled, “What 
Do You Really Know About Bread?” 
Free copies are available for bakers, and 
large quantities can be purchased by 
bakers, at cost, if they wish to have them 
imprinted with the name of their own bak- 
ery and sent out as direct-mail advertis- 
ing. The booklets are also distributed to 
schools and other educational institutions, 
particularly to home economics depart- 
ments, in order to stimulate increased 
consumption of bread through education. 

The booklet tells the complete story 
behind the recent scientific bread re- 
search program conducted in the physio- 
logical laboratories of four leading uni- 
versities; gives the name of the authori- 
ties who support the bread facts this pro- 
gram revealed; contains charts and illus- 
trations which graphically explain the 
bread facts; tells where to find authori- 
tative statements on bread; gives an edu- 
cational story on bread and its most im- 
portant ingredients. 

These same “bread facts” are also pre- 
sented serially to the public on a popular 
Sunday night radio program featuring 
Robert L. (Believe It or Not) Ripley, and 
paid for by Standard Brands, yet the 
name of the company or its product is 
never mentioned on this program. The 
program “is presented on behalf of the 
30,000 bakers of the United States and 
Canada.” 


bd ’ 


“hey” Folder Grabs 
e Reader Interest 


A folder recently mailed by the Ameri- 
can Nickeloid Company on which a metal 
key was mounted to emphasize the title, 
“The Key to More Sales and Bigger 
Profits,” was found to be unusually suc- 
cessful in interesting readers. The key of 
a highly polished metal was inserted in 
slots cut in the front page of the folder. 

The same plan can be used by adopting 
it to the mirror idea. Use a small circular 
piece of the bright metal, insert it in a 
slot and caption the folder, “Reflections of 
Quality,” “Mirroring Satisfaction,” or 
some other similar phrase. 
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These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 
File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 
File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 
File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
@ special 81% xz 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, etc. 


Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50 — Sent on approval to 
Business Executives —C. O. D. to others 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Front-Feed Typewriter 
Speeds Output 


RAPID insertion of letterheads and 
other: forms without delay in arrangement 
and adjustment is possible with a new 
front-feed electric correspondence ma- 
chine, a product of International Business 
Machines Corporation. The platen of this 
machine is raised on swinging arms, the 
paper is inserted from the front upon a 
tray where it is perfectly aligned, and 
then the platen is returned to writing 
position. 

The machine itself is entirely electri- 
cally powered. Carriage return, type 
segment shift, tabulator, type-bar, spacer, 
and escapement are all electrically oper- 
ated. Only a two-ounce pressure is re- 
quired on the keys. 

Concerns which have already adopted 
this improved typewriter are finding that 
operators are able to greatly increase the 
volume of work turned out per day. Every 
conceivable device has been added to 
facilitate operation of the machine, mak- 
ing it as nearly self-operating as possible. 

One company whose office staff was 
overburdened had no room for more em- 
ployees. These electric machines solved 
their problem. 





Executives Come Running When 
Signaled by “Lokator” 


DIFFICULTIES involved in locating a 
person for a telephone call, visitor or 
other reason, are greatly minimized by 
the Lokator made by Edwards and Com- 
pany, Ine. The standard unit has a ca- 
pacity for separate code signals for 
twenty individuals. It is not necessary for 
the Lokator operator to remember code 
numbers or look them up for the persons 
she wishes to call. All names are written 
or typed on a cellophane-protected strip. 
The selector lever slides easily beneath 
the names. Slight downward pressure 
beneath the desired name “sets” the 
Lokator for that person’s code. Code 
numbers are permanently etched in the 
front plate. Names on the index strip may 
be erased or changed when desired. 

The small and compact size of the 
Lokator permits it to be placed incon- 
spicuously on the switchboard or in any 
convenient spot. It is operated by a sim- 
ple, noiseless spring arrangement, and 
with a complete, low voltage system may 
be wired throughout a building easily 
and inexpensively. A wide variety of sig- 
nals is offered to cover all conditions: a 
soft musical note, chimes, a sharp-toned 




















































bell, a silent light flash, or a blasting horn. 

Although this is an improved model the 
device is not untested. Edwards and Com- 
pany equipment is installed in many of the 
largest offices in the country and has been 
giving reliable service for many years in 
a large variety of offices, under all kinds 
of varying conditions. 


Combine Calendar 
With Pencil 


THE complete calendar for 1937 printed 
in black on a white pencil barrel is an 
innovation of the Autopoint Company. 
This new pencil is full length oversize 
with a graceful streamline and sturdy 
mechanism. The writing tip and stream- 
line cap over eraser and reserve leads, are 
of black Bakelite molded. 

The combination of pencil and calendar 
should prove popular as a handy combi- 
nation for constant use and instant refer- 
ence when dates are needed. 

Carried in vest pocket, kept in desk 
drawer, or included in brief-case equip- 
ment, the calendar-pencil will earn its 
user’s appreciation many times each day. 





Autograph Time Recorder 
Checks Attendance 


A “TIME CLOCK” which includes the 
signing of employees’ names, instead of 
“punching,” called the Autograph Time 
Recorder, has been introduced by Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. 
This device combines printed time records 
with personal signatures. 

The depressing of a lever causes the 
machine to print the day, hour and minute 
of the operation on the left margin of a 
continuous tape. At the same time the 
printed portion of the tape moves into 
alignment with a registration aperture 
in the top of the case and the aperture 
cover moves aside. The employee making 
the registration writes his signature op- 
posite the printed time and then releases 
the lever. 
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Office Furniture 
Goes Plastic 


TO DEMONSTRATE the variety and 
versatility of plastic materials for mod- 
ern furniture manufacture and decora- 
tion, the Bakelite Corporation has fur- 
nished its offices in furniture built of rich 
brown Formica, a Bakelite laminated 
product as pictured in the accompanying 
photograph of desk and chairs. 

Kick plates of the desk shown are of 
the same material in lustrous black, while 
the black drawer pulls are made of 
Bakelite cast resinoid rod stock. The wal- 
nut trim is finished with a clear varnish 
based on Bakelite resin. Chairs are up- 
holstered with brown Revolite to match 
the general color scheme. This waterproof 
fabric has been treated with a special 
flexible Bakelite resinoid. 

Upon the desk may be seen various 
office furnishings—thermos jug and tray, 
appointment calendar, index, handset tele- 
phone and fountain pen base—all pro- 
duced in Bakelite molded. 


New Wardrobe Racks Provide 
Space for Everything 


OFFICE space is conserved, cloakroom 
neatness is enhanced, and employees’ 
outer clothing receives less wear and tear 
when office, store, or factory is equipped 
with the new combination wardrobe rack 
now being made and recently introduced 
by Vogel-Peterson Company, Inc. 
Ample space is provided for coats, hats, 
rubbers, umbrellas and small packages on 
this new, steel rack, principally because 
there is a certain place for everything. 
Coats are hung on hardwood hangers, 
twelve of which are spaced four inches 
apart on a center rod. Individual spaces 
for twelve hats are provided on specially 
designed dust-free shelves above the hang- 


ers, and a rack below the coats takes care 
of rubbers and shoes. An umbrella com- 
partment at either end of the base of this 
modern wardrobe contrivance, complete 
with drip pan, accommodates four um- 
brellas each. 

These wardrobe racks may be placed 











individually in any convenient place or 
grouped in cloakrooms, The latter plan 
is particularly satisfactory in organiza- 
tions employing large numbers of persons, 
for such cloakrooms can be thoroughly 
ventilated and the clothing on the open 
racks kept in a refreshed and sanitary 
condition. These racks are particularly 
useful during winter months when heavy 
outerwear clutters up many offices. 


When your 
salesman calls 
on a customer.. 


WHAT DOES IT 





COST? 


Sales expense is chiefly a matter of sales- 
man expense—training, salaries, com- 
missions, traveling expenses, etc. A good 
sales force is indispensable—but not in- 
expensive. Have you ever figured the 
cost per call of keeping customers on 
your books? Naturally, your business can- 
not increase without the constant per- 
sonal efforts of your salesmen. But they 
are only human. They contact each cus- 
tomer as often as possible—but there are 
gaps. Gaps when competitors are telling 
their stories with good effect. You can 
bridge those gaps easily and effectively. 
You can make... 


CUSTOMER CONTACTS 
FOR 1%¢ EACH ..... 


. . with Robotyper. This marvelous, new 
device types individual letters three 
times as fast as an expert typist. Letters 
which are personalized at any point, at 
a cost comparable to that of form letters. 
Robotyper is beautifully designed. Easy 
to operate. Let us tell you how Robotyper 
can increase the efficiency of your sales 
force by making personal contacts as 
often as you like. Write today. 





Sales Letters Are 
Most Effective When 
Individually Typed 


Robotyper 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. 
3050 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HAVE YOU REVISED 
YOUR PAYROLLS? 


January lst is the deadline! 
After this date, regardless of 
the number of persons you 
employ, you must maintain 
payroll records in accordance 
with requirements of the So- 
cial Security Act and various 
U. S. Treasury Regulations. 


Delay May Mean Costly 
Audits Later 
Send for Booklet SS-100 de- 


scribing stock payroll forms 
designed for Social Security 


THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 
4430 Twenty-First St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





A PLEASANT WAY 10 
ADD TO YOUR INCOME 


Ir you have had sales experience and are 
able to talk to business men about man- 
agement problems, Dartnell has a propo- 
sition to offer that will pay you well for 
a few hours’ work each month. 


Provided you live in a city of 10,000 or 
more population, and can satisfy us that 
you have ability, we will appoint you our 
exclusive representative in your commu- 
nity. Your job will be to call upon sub- 
scribers to the two Dartnell magazines 
whose subscriptions have recently expired 
and whose names we will send you from 
month to month, 

Show them the revised edition of the 224-page 
AMERICAN BUSINESS HANDBOOK which we are 


offering at no extra charge for prompt renewal 
of subscriptions and get their renewal order. 


No high-pressure sales ability is required. All 
you n to do is to go over the contents of the 
Handbook with the subscriber, ask him a few 
simple questions about his business, and secure 
the renewal of his subscription. For that serv- 
ice we will pay you a liberal commission, and 
give you exclusive territorial rights. 

One of our special representatives in a middle 
western city made $250 during October. Write 
today for our complete proposition, giving the 
following information about yourself: 


1. Territory desired 

2. Sales experience 

3. Time available for this work 
4. Nature of present employment 


Address B. GORDON FYFE 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 











Letter Opener Ends 
Mail Delays 


A HIGH-SPEED machine which opens 
incoming mail safely, cleanly, and very 
rapidly, is the Multipost Letter Opener, 
announced by the Multipost Company, 
Inc. 

A special design of the feed belt pulley 
of this new machine causes the belt, when 
carrying an envelope forward, to so twist 
as to create the greatest possible tendency 
to hold the envelope against the knives, 
thus assuring clean cutting. Another spe- 
cial feature helps to straighten damaged 
edges of envelopes. 

The Multipost Letter Opener opens 
mail many times faster than it can be 
done by hand, facilitating the entire office 
routine by making an earlier start on the 
day’s business possible. 


& 
Hardwood Floors Now 
Laid Like Carpet 


TODAY hardwood floors can be secured 


| in any one of a variety of woods which, 


| delivered to your home or office in neat 





corrugated pasteboard cartons, are laid 
almost as easily as carpet. These hard- 
wood floors, called “Parkay,” cost little 
if any more than most good-quality 
broadlooms—cost actually less than imi- 
tation-wood floor coverings. Prefabri- 
cated and prefinished at the factory, they 
go down on any subfloor, old or new, with 
neither nails nor noise, and are kept down 
permanently by a special adhesive. 
Briefly, the laying operation is this: 
first a layer of adhesive, then a layer of 
felt, another layer of adhesive and then 
the hardwood floor is laid, fitted to every 
wall projection or indention, finished and 
ready for immediate use. The in-between 
felt makes for greater quietness and 
slight suggestion of resilience. Instead of 
the four or five days of confusion, ham- 
mering and tedious waiting previously in- 
volved in laying hardwood floors, Parkay 
can be installed in the average size room 
within a period of four or five hours. 
Technically speaking Parkay floors con- 
sist of individual 4 by 2 and 2 by 2 inch 
hardwood blocks of standard 5/16 inch 
thickness, assembled in basket-weave pat- 
tern and held securely together in a semi- 
pliable grill. For convenience in delivery 


and laying, Parkay comes in neat, easily- 
disposed-of cartons, each containing eight 
2 by 6 foot sections. 

The purchaser of Parkay selects the 
kind and shade of wood best suited to the 
room to be floored from samples as easily 
moved about as specimen strips of carpet. 
Woods available are light and dark oak 
and walnut, and the more unusual East 
Indian Teakwood. Once restricted to more 
costly homes and office buildings, genuine 
hardwood floors are now apparently with- 
in the reach of all. Invented by Armin 
Elmendorf, of Winnetka, Illinois, Parkay 
Floors are manufactured by the Wood- 
Mosaic Company of Louisville, Kentucky. 


a 
Combined Continuous Form 
and Carbon Pack 


A TIME-SAVING contribution to busi- 
ness is the new Atlantic Zephyr-Pak, 
which combines a continuous form with a 
carbon pack, allowing the carbon sheets 
to slide instantly into the next set of forms 
as the typewriter platen turns. 

This carbon pack, a product of Atlan- 
tic Register Company, eliminates the time 
lost in inserting carbons between loose- 
leaf forms, in jogging, inserting, realign- 
ing and extracting carbons. It is particu- 
larly useful where billing operations are 
done on an ordinary typewriter. 


® 
New Model Niagara 
Duplicators 


TWO new Niagara stencil duplicators 
are being marketed by the Niagara Du- 
plicator Company, well-known west-coast 
duplicator manufacturers. One of these 
new models is fully automatic, being fed 
with the Niagara roller-push-feed device. 
The other is a hand-feed model. Both 
models may be equipped with Niagara 
electric drives and slip sheeters at a small 
extra cost. 

Some of the features of these machines 
are: adjustable feeding mechanism, se- 
lective inking device, accurate registra- 
tion, time-saving stencil-mounting pegs, 
and self-aligning impression rollers. 


« 
Aids to Better and 
Easier Filing 


MOST of us have had some occasion to go 
into a filing drawer where all the contents 
seemed intent on falling down, sliding out 
of place and otherwise misbehaving. Now 
even old-type filing drawers may be cured 
of this disease with the addition of Div- 
i-dex, a series of wire forms which are 
inserted under the filed material in each 
filing drawer. Use of the Div-i-dex saves 
filing time, wear on folders, increases 
visibility and file capacity. The Cel-u- 
dex Corporation is marketing Div-i-dex. 

Because of the low cost, all of the files 
in even a large office could be equipped 
with Div-i-dex for a very small cost and 
the saving in time of executives alone 
would quickly pay for the investment with 
a profit to spare. 
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AtTuHovucu we had to clip off a bit from both ends of this picture, what 


remains will give a good idea of how the Union Pacific’s new Sun Valley 
Lodge at Ketchum, Idaho, will appear when it opens early in December 


this year. “Snow Tan” will be stylish 


The Business 


American Goes for 
Winter Sports 


IS THE tide of winter vacation traffic 
turning away from palm trees, bathing 
beaches? Well, perhaps not exactly, but 
the truth is that a lot of people have gone 
in for, or are going in for, winter sports 
in a big way. Aggressive department and 
sports stores are turning over large space 
on selling floors to winter sport togs, and 
a few of the leaders have built ski slides 
right in their stores where customers may 
don some old clothes, put on a pair of 
skis and learn the fundamentals of this 
thrilling sport. 

Sensing the turn to winter sports, the 
ever-alert Union Pacific railroad is just 
preparing to open Sun Valley Lodge, at 
Ketchum, Idaho, a few miles off the main 
line of the road, northwest of Salt Lake 
City, and almost due east of Boise. 

Here in a mountain-protected valley, 
where brilliant sunshine reigns nearly all 
winter is a modern sports lodge, with 
accommodations for approximately two 
hundred people. The famed Sawtooth 
Mountains rise around the lodge to 
heights of 8,500 to 12,000 feet above sea 
level; the floor of the valley is 6,000 feet 
above sea level. Every imaginable provi- 
sion has been made for winter sports— 
skiing is, of course, the chief attraction, 
but there is a swimming pool, fed by hot 
water from natural hot springs, roofless 
ice igloos for sun bathing, and facilities 
for skating, dog sled trips, bobsledding, 
and sleighing. 

Saks Fifth Avenue Stores will operate 
a branch near the lodge and there will be 
a beauty parlor, doctor’s office and the 
usual magazine and cigar stores. Watch 


Traveler 


this development, and if possible be on 
hand for the opening early in December. 
Any Union Pacific agent, or for that mat- 
ter any well-informed passenger agent of 
any railroad, can furnish full details. 


Across South America Away 
From Beaten Paths 


HEATH BOWMAN and Stirling Dickin- 
son, who will be remembered by readers 
of travel literature for their 1935 book 
on Mexico, have recently published “West- 
ward from Rio,” the story of a journey 
through five South American countries— 
Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, Bolivia and 
Peru. On this journey the two young men 
(they are but five years out of Prince- 
ton) traveled by means of boat, train, 
plane, mule, motor, ox team and on foot. 

The course they followed was unusual 
and many people told them their proposed 
trip could never be completed. But they 
lived to complete it and to complete also 
an unsually interesting book about the 
journey. Willet-Clark published it, as they 
did the previous book on Mexico by the 
same authors. 


Trek Toward the 
Sun Begins 


A READER of the Business Traveler, 
and one of this department’s chief spies 
and operators who just returned from a 
business trip via motor through Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida, says that the annual 
migration of Americanos has begun to 
Florida and other points south. In auto- 
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o AT HOTEL 
tkennow 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Hotel Lennox is just a step from 
everywhere you want to be and 
everything you want to see in 
downtown St. Louis. + « « You'll 
enjoy the superb comfort, excel- 
lent food and genuine hospitality 
of this modern, up-to-the-minute 


hotel. 


RATE 5 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 


or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 


HOTEL 


nnOx 


Ninth and Washington 


¢ e« « Within One Block of Hotel 
Mayfair « Under Same Management 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Rare in the Western World—but 
you'll find it at The Barclay ... 
Individualized Service, Home-like 
Charm, Perfect Appointments, 
Restful Quiet . . . Distinguished 
Cuisine, Dignified Surroundings. 





~ Canveniently located: — only 
4’blocks from Grand Central 
Station, near shops, theatres and 
midtown bysiness center . . . Single 
_- rooms $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, 
* $10; suites, $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 
111 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 


Can You Sell Executives? 


If so you may be the man to be se- 
lected as territorial representative 
for an internationally known firm 
in management research field. Sell 
a monthly service of business ideas 
to top executives. Customers every- 
where; leads furnished. Permanent 
connection with advancement op- 
portunities. Record must be satis- 
factory and clear. Write before 
territories are closed. Box 1212, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 

















How a Small Business Grew Big 


This Dartnell book—TuHE 
SALEs STRATEGY OF JOHN H. 
PatTTERSON—outlines the sales | 
ideas the founder of the Na- | 
tional Cash Register Co. used 
to build up a fifty-million dol- 
lar business. 

Perhaps you can use them 
to make your own sales and 
business grow. 

Sent on Approval to Executives 

Price, $3.50 postpaid 


Tue DartTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Cuicaco, U. S. A. 








mobiles, many with trailers attached, on 
train and bus, the vanguard of the south- 
ern tourists has begun moving. Florida 
resorts and hotels report preparations for 
the biggest season in years. Remembering 
the influx of tourists last February which 
taxed every facility and brought a gen- 
eral jacking up of prices, the Floridians 
are anxiously awaiting the advent of 
really cold weather. Incidentally they are 
offering up daily prayers that it might be 
“16 to 20 degrees below” in all northern 
communities. 


United States Lines 
Holiday Cruise 


SAILING from New York December 24 
at 11 a. m., the Manhattan, United States 
Lines ship, will arrive at Nassau Satur- 
day, December 26; at Kingston, December 
28; Havana, December 31, where it will 
remain for its passengers to celebrate 
New Year’s in the Cuban capital. Re- 
turning, the boat leaves Havana January 
1, arrives at New York, Monday, January 
4. The minimum rate is $140 and accom- 
modations include air-conditioned dining 
salons, good food, hot and cold running 
water in every stateroom. 


Air Service to Foreign 
Lands via American 


FLYING time from Chicago to Honolulu 
is now only thirty-six hours and thirty 
minutes, to Manila, Philippine Islands, 
seventy-four hours and thirty minutes. 
There is daily service from Chicago to 
Mexico City, flying time only fourteen and 
one-half hours. To Rio de Janeiro via 
Mexico City requires but seventy-seven 
hours and thirteen minutes, while a direct 
flight to Rio de Janeiro requires fifty- 
seven hours and fifteen minutes. 

Other routes from Chicago will take air 
passengers to Guatemala City, Canal 
Zone; Bogota, Colombia; Lima, Peru; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; or Santiago, 
Chile. Full information about rates and 
schedules are available from American 
Airlines, Inc., or Pan American Airways 
System. 


Low Fares to West 
Coast in Effect 


APPROXIMATELY the same fares 
that prevailed last summer have been ex- 
tended by all transcontinental roads 
throughout the winter. Since November 1, 
for example, one could purchase a 
6-month-limit ticket, for coaches, from 
Chicago to Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Vancouver, Victoria and return for only 
$57.35. For tickets good in tourist Pull- 
mans the rate is $68.80. First-class tickets, 
good in standard Pullmans, cost $86.00 
for the round trip with a 30-day limit. 
Round-trip tickets for a whole year are 
available at $107.25, good in standard 
Pullmans. These low rates will be in effect 
until May 14, 1937. 








Descendant of “Buffalo Bill” 
Christens Zephyr 


CHRISTENED by Jane Garlow, grand- 
daughter of the famous “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody, the 12-car Denver Zephyr, new 
Burlington streamline train, was recently 
dedicated with colorful ceremonies in the 
Chicago Union Station, eastern terminal 
of the Zephyr. 

A half hour of entertainment including 
the dedication program was broadcast 
over the radio, and a loud-speaker system 
was installed throughout the Union Sta- 
tion so all visitors could hear every word 
of the ceremonial program. 


American Airlines Places 
Order for New Planes 


INDICATIVE of the rapid strides being 
made in aviation and the ever increasing 
popularity of air travel was the recent 
announcement of American Airlines, Inc., 
that twenty new Douglas Flagships have 
been delivered and are in service on routes 
of American Airlines, and ten more new 
planes have been ordered for delivery, 
five in February and five next June. 

“Air passenger business for this year is 
31 per cent ahead of the similar period 
of 1935,” said-C. R. Smith, president of 
American Airlines, Inc., when he made 
the above announcement. “The ten new 
planes are being. ordered to take care of 
anticipated expansion of the business of 
the company next spring.” 


The Biltmore Establishes 
Chicago Branch 


FOR the convenience of patrons in the 
Chicago area, the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City, has established a Chicago 
office at 333 North Michigan Avenue. 
Travel information and literature may be 
secured there from Frederick W. Agard, 
office manager, who will also make reser- 
vations and arrange other details for 
prospective travelers. 


Rewarding Salesmen With 
Winter Cruises 


SOME of the companies which have sent 
salesmen to Bermuda as a reward for 
sales achievement are: Hobart Manufac- 
turing Company, Troy, Ohio; General 
Electric Refrigeration Division, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; General Electric Radio Di- 
vision, New York City; General Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Division, New York 
City; General Electric Air Conditioning 
Division, New York City; The White 
Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Otis 
and Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, Detroit, Michigan (Great 
Lakes Territory); Great American Tea 
Company, New York City; Aaron Deroy- 
Hudson Distributors, Detroit, Michigan; 
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Thoughts on Salesmanship 
By JAMES T. MANGAN 


Price $1.50 Per Book 
Sent Postpaid 
ge $1.30 
Te lp Ge , OR tw 1.20 


“Thoughts on Salesmanship,”’ soon off the press, is 
a brand new book filled with hundreds of prac- 
tical tips on approaching buyers, operating the 
interview, overcoming handicaps, and making 
sales. It overflows with irresistible enthusiasm 
and inspiration; it is sympathetic to the salesman 
and written entirely from his point of view. The 
author, James T. Mangan, one of the nation’s 
leading advertising men, is famous for his in- 
numerable and sensational merchandising and 
sales promotion stunts. Size: 6 x 9; 80 pages, 
set in large, dignified Caslon type and richly 
bound between hard covers finished with figured 
silver cloth. One of the most beautiful business 
books ever published, a gift that any salesman 
will treasure all his life. 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Calling of Callings 8 inexorable Laws of 


How NOT to Sell Salesmanship 
Your Working Limit Active vs. Passive Selling 


The Hour of Four to Five Turning Gossip into Sales 
17 Ready-Made Sales News 


Prescriptions A Secret That Never Fails 
The Buyer X-Rayed 5 Ways to Identify a 
Where and How Orders Salesman 

Originate Reasons for Being a Pest 


Operating the Interview Good Humor 
AND MANY OTHERS 





* 


This Christmas 


* 


REV GER VISE ERR 


YOUR 


SALES MEN 


Remember your salesmen this Christmas with a REAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. A gift that proves you're thinking of them, caring for their 
welfare. A gift that reflects the high quality of your whole organi- 
zation and all its products. “THOUGHTS ON SALESMANSHIP” 
will be the most unusual remembrance many of your men have 
received in years. It is so rich and beautiful to look at and handle, 
so warm and glowing to read and absorb, undoubtedly it will be 
the HIT BOOK of the 1937 business year. As merchandise it is 
the perfect answer to your gift problem; but as a pleasant, practical 
and welcome teacher of basic selling principles, it will in many 
cases be worth a hundred times its price to the recipient! 





AN INSTANT HIT WITH ALL SALESMEN AND SALES MANAGERS 


“The meat which it contains and the manner in which the ideas are put over are 
certainly interesting.”“—A. K. Jones, Coca-Cola Co. 


“Surprisingly easy to read, the book contains innumerable pepigrams which will 
be on everybody's tongue before long.’"—Drug Trade News. 


“Our whole sales staff has read ‘Thoughts on Salesmanship’ and has been greatly 
benefited.""—H. Frank Smith, Baldwin Paper Company. 


on 


“Read with delight your pungent ‘Thoughts on Salesmanship. 
—David D. Brown, American Air Lines 


“Been in the selling game for 20 years and thought we knew a lot about it, but you 
have opened up a field of new thought for salesmanship.” 
—Herman J. Doughty & Associates. 


“It’s a thought provoking compilation from the facile mind and pen of James T. 
Mangan. He’s ‘tops’ in his line.’"—Don McKiernan, Editor ‘Straight Shootin’.’’ 


SEND NO MONEY—USE COUPON 
Dartnell Corporation, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Please send postpaid Mangan’s “Thoughts on Salesmanship,” at $1.50. If not 
satisfactory, I'll return the book within 10 days after receipt or pass your in- 
voice for payment. 
Your Name.... 


a 


If you prefer, use your regular letterhead for this order. 
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Envelopes 


Chairs—Posture 











A COMPLETE SALES 
PRESENTATION IN ONE 
UNIT is made possible 


by the— 
CURTIS MONO-POST 


(Two-Compartment Envelope) 


Your catalog, booklet, 
or samples, travel and 
arrive with your letter 
in this patented style. 


Write Now— 
for Samples and Prices 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


Good Envelopes Plus Ideas”’ 
Hartford — St. Paul — Cleveland 




















Stapling Machines—Staples 





STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


s 
Sold 
through 


office 





equip- 
ment 


dealers 
The Sturgis line is 
complete with a e 
model for every 
need in a wide range of prices. Back support 
and seat height easily and quickly adjusted by 
hand. Up-to-date. Well made. Comfortable. 


Write for Catalog 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 








CINCH to CLINCH 


a 





Clinches (not just clips) papers to- 
gether forevermore. Priceless for sys- 
tematic executives. Easy loading. 70 
staples to the strip. Hotchkiss non- 
clog. Heavy nickel. At your stationers, 
or write us. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Steel Signals 











FREE 


Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 


THE H. C. COOK CO. Ansonia, Ct. 











ples (all styles and colors) free. 38 Beaver St. 





Directories 





COMPLETELY CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
OF ALL WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS 
Official Directory. Alphabetical. Geo- 
graphical. Classified-By-Products section. 
Price, $5.00 postpaid. Send check with 
order. 

WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS ASSOC. 
Dept. AB., 1145S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 




















Stapling Machines—Staples 





ware? LOW-PRICED STAPLER 


G 


RX 45. 
75 
ovb 


GUARANTEED 





Also Staples or Pins 


Tacks Signs, Tags, 
Up to 30 Sheets 


Drawings, Tracings 


|The only low-priced stapler made that pins—staples 
|—and tacks. Indispensable in office, store, shipping- 


room, factory, school and 





me. 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR OLD STAPLERS 
SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS 
ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Or write for free demonstration to 
MARKWELL MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. “A” 
Staplers and Staples for every purpose 
200 Hudson St., New York 





House Organs 








Just the Little House Organ 
You’ve Been Looking For! 
@ My new eight-pages-and-cover maga- 
zine is inexpensive, and is bringing in 

orders for present users. 
@ Samples and prices gladly to inter- 
ested executives. 


Jerome P. Fleishman, Editor 
The Fleishman Business Publications 
1600 Mercantile Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 























Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; Pierce Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York; Philco Radio 
and Television Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey; Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Marr Oil Burner Division), New 
York City; Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company (Refrigerator 
Division), Mansfield, Ohio; Royal Vacu- 
um Cleaner Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Kelvinator Sales Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Insurance companies have been particu- 
larly active in rewarding their salesmen 
with cruises. Among those which have sent 
their men to Bermuda are: Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 
New York City; Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, New York City; Home Life 
Insurance Company, New York City; The 
Eastern Life Insurance Company, New 
York City; Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa; The Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts; Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; The 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; The Scranton 
Life Insurance Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


Modernization Program at 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago 


ONCE the largest hotel in the world, the 
La Salle, since the difficulties of its 
founders, the Stevens family, has waned 
in popularity. But a new tavern, attrac- 
tively designed, lobby improvements, and 
a rumored appropriation of $400,000 for 
modernization throughout, puts the 
La Salle back in Chicago’s limelight. 
Though a dwarf hotel compared with the 
Stevens, Morrison or Palmer House, it 
is still large enough to maintain a 
friendly atmosphere to guests. 


How Many Good Restaurants 
Do You hnow? 


THE editors of The Business Traveler 
get around considerably themselves, but 
confess to some weird likes and dislikes 
about restaurants. Hence they need help 
in compiling a list of outstanding restau- 
rants in America. We hope to start print- 
ing in January a list of unusual restau- 
rants where the food and the service con- 
sistently reach highest standards. 

When we say “good restaurant” we do 
not necessarily mean one of those joints 
where steaks cost five or six dollars, where 
the head waiters perpetually act as if you 
were a poor relation. What we do mean 
are those restaurants, usually off on some 
side street, often plain to look at, but 
where the chef gets a big salary and reigns 
supreme. We are not particularly inter- 
ested in the dine and dance emporia, but 
strictly in places where they still believe 
that good food is the chief attraction for 
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hungry men. Of course we wouldn’t rule 
out a good restaurant just because they 
have a bevy of beautiful gals cavorting 
around the floor, but food, not frivolities, 
should come first in judging any beanery. 
Readers, come to our rescue and tell us 
about your favorite restaurants. 


BUSINESS TIPS 


Facts About Costs 
of Containers 


A HANDSOME, but small, hard-bound 
book is being distributed by New England 
Box Company which will be of interest to 
almost every man who is troubled by the 
costs of packing his merchandise. Called, 
“Cutting Container Costs—with Safety,” 
the book deals authoritatively with such 
matters as improvements in packing and 
boxing, reducing waste in the use of box 
material, building lighter shipping con- 
tainers to save freight costs, etc. A copy 
of it may be secured by executives respon- 
sible for shipping practices by sending a 
request to the editors. 


A Broadside on National 
Accounting Machines 


EVERYONE interested in modernized 
accounting methods will find much help- 
ful information in a recent broadside pub- 
lished by National Cash Register Com- 
pany. This broadside describes the vari- 
ous typewriting, bookkeeping, billing and 
accounts receivable machines offered by 
this well-known company. Many a reader 
is inclined to think of National only as 
cash register manufacturers, but the truth 
is this company now builds a long line of 
accounting machines, check-writing and 
signing machines, and special machines 
for hotel guests accounts, building and 
loan accounts, savings bank accounts, etc. 


Helping Dealers 
to Advertise 


MANY a retail dealer would be glad to 
spend his own money advertising manu- 
facturer’s products if he had the proper 
cuts available when time comes to make 
up his advertisement for the papers. But 
he has misplaced the proofs or forgotten 
to write for the cuts so many times that 
the net result is a rather small volume of 
dealer advertising on well-known brands. 
To overcome this handicap and to offer 
a service which assists the newspaper ad- 
vertising men to show dealers what manu- 
facturers’ cuts are available, Dealer Ad- 
vertising, a quarterly catalog of dealer 
tie-up advertising, is published by Dealer 
Advertising Corporation. Sample copies 
are available for advertisers who are in- 
terested in tie-up advertising methods. 
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For Business Executives 


Index Tabs 





An IDEAL CHRISTMAS Gift 
For YOUR BUSINESS FRIENDS 





Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


The SURE WAY to Stop Forgetting 
MEMORY in your Pocket 


Your personal and business data on today’s 
dated card; at your finger tips in your tray or 
carried with you in the Memindex Pocket Case. 
Used by successful business and professional 
people. Write for free booklet and discounts in 
quantity lots. 


WILSON MEMINDEX COMPANY 
147 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 












RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


"gj CLP TABS TO 
> ANY SIZE— 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 


REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
1210 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





ATTENTION!! 
MAIL ORDER DEALERS: 


Why not use our GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED MAILING LISTS to sell 
your goods. Send 25c for 100 trial names. 
ROSA LEE ADVERTISING SERVICE 
606 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Illinois 














Automatic Letter Service 


DON’T WASTE POSTAGE 


on poor letters. Use Automatic Letters. They 
sell, Actual typewritten—100% personal—pen 
and ink signatures. Send your “copy” for quo- 
tation. Complete Letter Service for advertisers, 
since 1907. Member M. A. S. A. 


'FANKI MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
319 Fifth Ave.—AT-lantic 1290—Pittsburgh, Pa. 








For Salesmen 





Binders 

















You Save 50% with Joyce 
Flexible Spring Post Self Binder 










and it Always opens flat 


A daily and storage binder in one, made to 
fit any size sheet or form. Write for special 
Trial Binder offer, or illustrated folder “Cut- 
ting Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 






The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


6 W. WASHINGTON STRFEFT 








Stock Cuts 








CAN YOU SELL IDEAS? 


If so you may be the man to be se- 
lected as territorial representative 
for an internationally known firm 
in management research field. Sell 
a monthly service of business ideas 
to top executives. Customers every- 
where; leads furnished. Permanent 
connection with advancement op- 
portunities. Record must be satis- 
factory and clear. Write before 
territories are closed. Box 1221, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 














Advertising Specialties 








COVER YOUR MAILING LIST 
with a useful lasting reminder, low cost, easily 
mailed, plenty of ad space. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
J. S. FLANNIGAN CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


| 
| 





CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 











Index Tabs 








ALPHABETS: 
MONTHS 
STATES 


Grecia INDEXING * + 5 3) 


CEL'U-DEX CORP. | Main Street BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 


Write for Samples—Dept. 46 
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Rusiness Books 








Now YOU Can 
MAKE MONEY i» 


“*The World's Most 
ing 


man of moderate mean as 
Tiveiles to those who | who have have watientted finances: *: 
greater fee fe maki ae Te ieee enjopable 
activity, than een ya ins ‘any other field of endeavor. 
be launched on limited capital on 
lail-order invites the young and t 
. bookkeepe 
rofeasional m men, pat merchants, man- 
Gfacturers, in cities, towns, rural districts... for the sale of all 
jucts and services “ ‘ 
r sales fi . more people buying by ma‘ 
LS ve ter opportunities for X= 4 
ont rises. We're 
aby , sours of i instruction 


MAIL 

ENTERPRISES, Inc. 

4 305 Ninth - Chester Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








“There ks a Tide” — 


& This is the title of an unusual and 
vividly interesting booklet for young 
men in business—especially sales- 
men. It was written in 1929. The 
years of depression have proved its 
truthfulness and sound wisdom. It 
is more helpful today than ever, be- 
cause the significance of its sound 
common sense has been very dra- 
matically proven. If you are an em- 
ployer; if you are in any way inter- 
ested in putting a gripping, inspira- 
tional document about business in 
the hands of your son, brother or 
susceptible employee with a future 
before him, send for a copy of THERE 
IS A TIDE—a limited number of 
copies are still available. 


Enclose 50 cents to partially cover 
printing cost and postage. 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN, Inc. 


4662 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

















BONUS PLANS FOR EXECUTIVES, SALESMEN 
and OFFICE WORKERS 


Salary 
Incentive Plans 


a 


Share the Savings 
Plans 

Profit Participa- 
tion Plans 


Stock Ownership 
Plans 


Task and Bonus 
Plans 


Percentage Over 
Quota Plans 


Management 


| 
| 


The Business 
Man’s Library 


Ir WomEN Must Work. By Loire Brophy. 
Here is a book which many office man- 
agers may want to order and keep on file 
for reading by the entire female per- 
sonnel, newcomers especially. Some au- 
thorities have gone so far as to say that 
this book should be considered required 
reading in every school where girls are 
training for business or professional 
careers. Because so few books have ever 
been published that are particularly help- 
ful to women in business we are delighted 
to recommend this excellent manual. It is 
not a big book and requires only a few 
brief minutes for reading. But it is more 
than a book to be read—it is a good refer- 
ence work as well. Appleton-Century, 
$1.75. 


Tuovcuts oN SALESMANSHIP. By James 
Mangan. Here is a “down to earth” book 
on selling which neither suffers from the 
dullness of the ordinary textbook type of 
volume on salesmanship, nor does it suffer 
from the platitudinous verbosity of the 
many “inspirational” books on selling. In 
other words it is a straightforward and 
helpful book of comments by a man who 
both understands the business of selling 
and the art of writing. Especially suitable 
for use as a Christmas remembrance to 
salesmen, it is the type of book that any 
salesman, when a bit discouraged, can 
read and then put down feeling glad 
that he is a salesman. Mangan as you 
may know authored the popular “You Can 
Do Anything,” also published by Dartnell. 
Dartnell Corporation, $1.50. 


Cost oF Livine 1n THE UNITED STATES, 
1914-1936. By M. Ada Beney. With the 
salary and wage problem uppermost in 
the minds of thousands of workers and 
hundreds of business men, this book may 
be helpful in arriving at a fair under- 
standing of the basic fundamentals of real 
wages. As the book points out, the rela- 
tive well-being of workers at any par- 
ticular time or place depends not only on 
the amount of wages paid but also on the 


BUSINESS * 


Trust Funds 
THE UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS TAX has focused attention 


upon the value of special incentives as a form of plus compensa- 
tion. This Dartnell survey describes plans of that nature used by | | @ 
companies in all lines of business. The survey was made during | 
the depression, but it contains much timely data such as: 


Compensation of Officers 

The General Manager's Share 

Bonus Plans for Department Managers 
Compensating the Sales Manager 


purchasing power of those wages, as 
shown by cost of living data. National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc. $2.50. 


Lecat Tax-Savinc Mernops. By Hugo 
E. Rogers and Herman H. Cohen. A 
loose-leaf volume dealing with tax-prob- 
lems of all kinds, properly and conveni- 
ently indexed with thumb tabs for quick 
reference. There is a section entitled, “Tax 
Saving Methods” which lists more than 
one hundred and fifty specific methods of 
reducing or eliminating federal taxes, in- 
cluding income taxes and surtax on un- 
distributed excess profits. Tax Research 
Institute of America, Inc., $10.00. 


A Better Way to Pay Salesmen 

Task and Bonus Plans for Employees 
Drawing an Employment Agreement 
Legal Decisions Affecting Employment 


The original subscription price to this survey was $18.00. The 
complete data, assembled and organized for reference use under 
tabbed guides in loose-leaf binder, while supply lasts, $5.00. 


Bee DARTNELL CORPORATION + 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























